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XEXTEN LL the world talks of taſte; we 
* Js are all ſenſible that a delicacy of 
. A Vs tate is the firſt of all accompliſh- 
KEXS ments; we well know therefore 
the advantages of it, and the ne- 

ceſſity of having it; yet we ſcarce at all know 
what it is. A lady of very great learning has 
laid, that taſte is the reſult of a harmony and 
mutual agreement between the wit and judg- 
ment; and that the more or leſs perfect this 
Vor. II. B mutual 


2 SOME THOUGHTS ON TASTE. 


mutual agreement is, the more or leſs taſte we 
have. Another has ſuppoſed that taſte is formed 


by a union of the intuitive faculty and the fancy; 


that, from the correſpondence between theſe, 
reſults what we call judgment; and what makes 
it probable, indeed, that taſte more immediately 
depends on the intuitive, than the rational fa- 
culty, is, that we can give no account of our 
taſtes, but are ever ignorant why we are thus, 
or thus affected; but we can always give a 
reaſon for our knowledge and our opinions, 


TASTE is, as it were, our firſt motion in the 
mind: It is a ſort of inſtinct in us, and leads 
and directs us with more certainty than all our 
boaſted reaſon can. There is no neceſſary re- 
lation, no -union between our ſeveral taſtes, 
though there is a neceſſary one between truths. 
I oſten flatter myſelf that I may be able to bring 

over a judicious perſon to my opinion, but. 
ain never ſecure of winning over any one in 
whom ſenſibility has great power ; there are no 
allurements, no attractions, that take any great 
hold upon him. 


THERE is no fixed principle in our taſtes, nor 
any mutual alliance between them, but they 
wholly depend on the peculiar diſpoſitions of 

our 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON TASTE, 3 


our organs, and on the effects objects naturally 


have on them. 


Mors iE UR Paſcall is perfectly of this opinion: 
© There is, ſays that author, a certain model 
of mutual agreement and beauty, a perfect 
harmony in things according to the relations 
they ſtand in to our ſenſes, toward the per- 
e fectly pleaſing us.” Every thing formed on 
this model is ſure to pleaſe us, and gives us 
that ſort of ſenſation, the perfection of which 
is what we call taſte, But what this model is, 
or by what characters it is to be diſtinguiſhed, 
is not yet determined, 


"THERE is certainly, however, ſuch a thing 
as a juſtneſs of taſte, as well as a juſtneſs of 
ſenſe. The juſtneſs of taſte judges all the ſub- 


Jets we know under the names of beauty, ſen- 


ſibility, delicacy, and the nicer parts of wit and 
imagination: It is indeed, if we may be al- 
lowed- the expreſſion, a fort of je ne ſe quoy of 
knowledge and delicacy ; which determines ex- 
actly for us all that is fit to be faid or done on 
every occaſion, and gives us the neceſſary bounds 
to every thought: But, as it is impoſſible to lay 


down any certain rules on this head, fo it is alſo 


impoſſible to convince other people of their er- 
B 2 rors 
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4 SOME THOUGHTS ON TASTE. 


rors in regard to it, When their ſenſibility 
c2aſes to inform them, it is in vain for us to at- 
tempt to inſtruct them in it. Finally, taſte has 


for its objects things ſo delicate, ſo nice and im- 


perceptible, that they baffle all rules: Nature 
gives us what we have of it, we never can ac- 
quire it, and the more refined part of the world 
alone are acquainted with it in any degree of 
perfection. | 


Tu juſtice of our ſenſations has for its object 
truth alone; and its exiſtence conſiſts in the 
eſtabliſhing found principles ; the drawing juſt 
conſequences from them, and the perceiving the 
mutual alliances things have to one another, 


whether it is our buſineſs to ſum them up to- 


gether or to ſeparate them ; this can only have 
for its foundation found ſenſe and right rea- 
ſon. ; 


As there is in every object only one ſtandard 
of truth, when you have arrived at that, you 
have an unerring and an eaſy guide to all that 
follows; there is properly alſo but one proper, 
point of taſte in every thing, and without that; 
no object can give a delicate pleaſure, 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON TASTE, 


5 


Tux agreeable is the proper object of taſte, 
Hence alſo it is not to be reduced to rules ; 
fince, though beauty has rules, agreeableneſs 
has none. The fine without the agreeable can 
never give us a delicate pleaſure ; the agreeable is 
the native ſubject of taſte, and it is thence that 
it pleaſes us infinitely beyond the fine; and it is 
as arbitrary and variable, even as the taſte itſelf, 
Taſte is a ſecret ſomething which we feel, but 
which we can by no means deſcribe : It attracts 
us more ſtrongly, and unites us more firmly, 
than all the paſſions : Its empire over things is 
very extenſive, ſince it knows indeed no bounds, 


HiTHERTo taſte has been defined a ſort of 
polite and elegant uſage, eſtabliſhed among the 
more refined part of the world : It certainly de- 
pends wholly on two things; an extremely 
delicate ſenſibility in the heart, and 2 great juſt- 


neſs in the reaſon, 


R E- 


S REFLECTIONS 
| | ON 


ü 10 os 4 


Riches in the hands of the wiſe are the occaſion 
of happineſs, both to himſelf and others; and in 
the end crown him with glory and hdggur. 


Riches in the hands of the fool occaſion his ſhame 
and misfortune, by the improper uſe he makes of 


them. | 
5 . SOLOMON. 
7 WXLXXLINCE the time that man fell 
; ®f WM from that eſtate of grandeur and 
N S Ys A 


BY of happineſs, in which he was 
XX x placed at his firſt ſtage of being; 

he finds that he has loſt all the 
authority he had, both over himſelf, and over 
every thing about him ; deprived of all his na- 
tural advantages, every creature uſes its endea- 
B 4 vours 


8 REFLECTIONS ON RICHES. 


vours to tempt, deceive, and ſeduce him ; and 
they are much. more dangerous to him by this, 
than by all the ills they could otherwiſe have 
occaſioned him. While man poſſeſſed an em- 
pire over himſelf, and knew how to govern his 
paſſions and his ſenſations, he enjoyed one peace- 
ful and uninterrupted calm ; his ſenſes ſubmitted 
to his reaſon, and acted in their propher ſphere, 
as his ſervants, not his commanders : His paſ- 
ſions preſented pleaſures to his view, but with- 
out that violent conſtraint they now lay him un- 
der to embrace them; and all the creatures 
offered him their ſervice, and had no other in- 
tent, no other defire, than to pleaſe him. 


Man in his preſent ſtate, alas ! is very dif- 
ferently ſituated ; all his real advantages have 
left him, and the deſire of being happy is all 
that is left with him; nor is that regulated by 
any juſt bounds ; he knows not in what to place 
his happineſs, even while he ſeeks it; but he is 
inceſſant in the ſearch, and labours on in error 
and contuſion, He hopes to find it in honours, 
pleaſures, or in riches ; but all his hapes in 
theſe at length deceive him. He finds no end 
of his reſearches, and, upon the whole, meets 
with only inſufficient pleaſures, and a thouſand 
voids and vacancies in the mind, which he knows 

not 
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REFLECTIONS ON RICHES, 9 


not how to fill up ; and is eternally in chace of 
a fugitive good, which flies faſter than he pur- 
ſues, and which he can never attain, 


AmoNs the many objects of the deſires of 
man, riches have the firſt and greateſt place. 
Men ſeem to imagine that theſe can replace man 
in his primitive dignity; or at leaſt are an equi- 
valent for all that he has loſt; that they can 
give him, by their pomp, all the dignity from 
which he is fallen, and can ſubſtitute at leaſt, ' 
in the place of that great happineſs of the foul, 
ſuch a happineſs of the body, as may make an 
equivalent for it ; and that there is nothing 
which his follies or crimes have robbed him of 
from within, but they can give ſomething as va- 
luable without in its ſtead. 


IT muſt be acknowledged indeed, that riches 
have uſurped a ſort of dignity, which is of 
right the due only of great accompliſhments : 
They give moſt people who are poſſeſſed of them 
a ſort of arrogant grandeur ; but we are alſo to 
know. that this is not a real pre eminence or dig- 
nity, but merely an illuſion: They ; occupy a 
place in our hearts and minds which is by no 
means their due; and they in reality degrade us 
from our native dignity into a mere empty vanity, 


10 REFLECTIONS ON RICHES. 


Wr have ſeen many inſtances of illuſtrious. 
villainy, but not one of illuſtrious avarice. A 
noble diſintereſtedneſs, in theſe: reſpe&s, opens 
to us the way to every virtue; and the love of 
wealth prepares the ſoul for every vice; it oc- 


cupies in our hearts the place of the Sovereign 


Being; it makes us forget our moſt neceſſary 


duties, and forget all our obligations and depen- 


dances. x 


Wx expect to find every thing we can deſire. 
or want in riches ; they favour us in the pur- 
ſuits of all our deſigns, ſatisfy. us in all our ne- 


ceſſities, calm all. our terrors; and this is. cer- 
tain, vice is ever ſecure and at eaſe amidſt an 
affluence of them. Liberty and impunity be- 
ing the great privileges of riches, . the potent. 


poſſeſſor of them erects a caſtle with them in his 
heart, in which he can defend himſelf againſt . 


all the attacks of truth, all the remonſtrances. 


of his reaſon and his conſcience. 


Grat fortunes are not only the food and 


fuel of ſelf. love, they are the ſupport of all our. 
foibles, and the bed of down on which the foul: 
repoſes itſelf in perfect eaſe and tranquillity ; 
the ſoul is even weak and languiſhing -without 
them ? but often, alas ! theſe ſupports prove 


toQ 
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too ſtrong, as they make us wholly forget our 
duty, our ſubmiſſion and dependance. 


RichkEs are vain in their uſe, and un- 
ſatisfying in their poſſeſſion ; they are vain, © 
becauſe they give us falſe ideas of ourſelves ; 
ideas which are- not founded on our real. be- 
ing, but merely on the imaginary ſtate we 
are pleaſed to ſuppoſe ourſelves in. Every thing 
about theſe favourites of fortune ſerves to deceive 
them — Thoſe vile and ſervile flatterers, who 
are ever buzzing about them, and who diſhonour. 
praiſe by the. uſe they make of it. The poets 
and orators, thoſe miniſters of fame, are laviſh: 
in beſtowing it; expecting the. greater reward 
for the more they employ. of it: Nay Fame it- 
ſelf is. their attendant often; for it much more 
frequently is the conſequence of great, than 
of good actions: Thus every thing contributes 
to keep up that falſe idea the rich man has 
formed of his own ſtate, and of his own being; 
he believes Nature labours tor his delight alone, 
while millions of hapleſs wretches open the 
bowels of the earth in ſearch of gold and gems, 
which are the. richeſt. and moſt magnificent of 
Nature's products, and which are made only 
for the great and rich. If you viſit the rich man, 
you find every thing about him in the taſte of 

that 
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that grandeur he ſuppoſes of right belongs to 
him; a pompous houſe, a delicate and coſtly 
table, a magnificent equipage, and every thing 
that is near him ſavours of the ſame expenſive 
grandeur : "Theſe things may indeed give a man 
a great opinion of himſelf, but this falls greatly 
off, when he comes to turn to other people; 
as he never has eſteemed it at all neceſſary to his 
grandeur and glory to do good, or to give hap- 
pineſs to others. How falſe are ſuch ideas of 
greatneſs ! True greatneſs is not found in pomp 
and pride, nor is our own imagination its baſis : 
It is the good we do to others, and the rank we 
hold in their eſteem that conſtitute true greatneſs: 
And, in order to have a high and honourable 
place there, we muſt ſhew ourſelves maſters of 
ſome real great qualities, ſomething that is our 
own, and is in ourſelves, not in things ſo pre- 
carious and accidental as our fortunes ; we muſt, 
in ſhort, have good qualities, and we muit know 
how to uſe them. | | 


* NoTnixG is in itſelf ſo great, or will give us 
ſo high a place in the eſteem of others, as our 
endeavouring to contribute to the general hap- 
pineſs of our fellow creatures, and make our- 
ſelves a public good ; to diſpole generouſly of 
our abundance to the unhappy ; which is in a 
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REFLECTIONS ON RICHES, 13 


manner giving to a number of perſons a new 
being, which they hold dependant upon us. 
Inſtead of this, the rich man ſeldom turns his 
eyes upon the poor, and when he does, it is 


Not to relieve them, but to triumph over their 


misfortunes, and give himſelf an imaginary 
greatneſs by the compariſon ; the heart of the 
rich in general has no ſenſation of the noble 
pleaſure of making others happy. 


THe love of riches is founded on the natural 
poverty of the ſoul ; if that were poſſeſſed of the 
real advantages that virtue brings with it, it would 
never idly run after theſe imaginary ones: but 
they, when they are in poſſeſſion, will never 
ſuffer truth to draw the curtain, which, could 
it gain admiſſion to our hearts, would tell us, 
that we are miſtaken in our ideas of things; 
that our happinels is not in thoſe things in which 
we idly place it; that riches, in ſatisfying our 
deſires, at the fame time ſubjects us to innu- 
merable others, and encreaſe our wants; and that 
we ever add ſtrength and ſcope to our paſſions, 
by bringing them into ule. 


T as two great paſſions which govern the hu- 
man race, the two favourite ſentiments of all 


our hearts, are love and ambition, Riches aſ- 
ſuredly 5 
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| ſaredly favour theſe, yet they at the ſame time 
5 degrade and infinitely lower the value of both. 
il What part ſhall we take in the proſecution of 
\ theſe, and how ſhall we judge of their uſe ? 
th Nature has allotted both of them for us, the 
il one for our happineſs, the other for our dignity. 
| The ſenſations of the heart are the only ſource 

of human felicity: The love- of true glory 
| creates a dignity in us; but vanity, the pride of 

narrow ſouls, is the object only of the meaner 
| part of the human ſpecies; and to theſe true 1 
glory is a thing wholly unknown. 5 


Trost men who place all their happinefs in 
love, and-whoſe ſouls leave no room for am- 
bition; theſe know nothing of the pride of real 
merit, and are as happy in a poſt of honour 
which they have purchaſed by their money, as 
if they had arrived at it. by their own delerts. 
Men in general, indeed, have no other. notion 1 
of theſe things than the deſire of ſeeing 3 
themſelves in exalted ſtations ; they pay no re-. 
gard.to real. and intrinſic greatneis ; and it is : 
not honour that is now ſought among men, but 1 
merely thoſe diſtinctions which cuſtom has eſta- q 
bliſhed. Exalted poſts are ſo many intrench- 
ments, in which our paſſions-fortify and defend 
themſelves; and we go through our whole lives 

in 
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REFLECTIONS Oo RICHEV. 15 
im them in that; error of vanity, which ſelf- love 


firſt led us into. 


WIE ſeek after nothing but the outſide of 
glory, the noiſe and pomp of it; an empty 
clamour which ſerves no other purpoſe but to 
rob us of ourſelves; for all. theſe favourites of 


fortune are but ſo many fugitives and deſerters 
from themſelves; the man is loſt in the cha- 


racer and title, and himſelf is no longer in ſight. 
A life of ſnow is void of all real good; but a life, 


untainted by theſe idle greatneſſes, ſnews the 
emptineſs of them; it takes off the maſk: the 


public. opinion had . thrown. over them, and 
ſhews that they are founded merely on empty 
vanity. Nothing. is. ſo. eaſy as to impoſe upon 
ourſelves by - means of. riches, . they put a falſe. 
gloſs, an outſide ornament, on every thing; 
and, unleſs Reaſon and Wiſdom regulate the 


— 


i 


uſe of them, they are empty promiſers. of 


pleaſures. / externally, - and dreadful enemies 
within... 


ALL our paſſions are inſatiable ; but the 


moſt difficult to be contented 'of - all others 


is, our thirſt after riches: This is ever 
uneaſy, ever in anxiety, and ever neglects 
the happy preſent, for the uncertain future, 

This 
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This idle running over every thing, is no true 
happineſs; we muſt ſtay our courſe, and dwell 
upon our pleaſures, if we would truly enjoy 
them. Repoſe and reſt are eſſentially neceſſary 
to happineſs; and there is no reliſh of the pre- 
ſent bleſſings to a mind eternally hurried by an 
inſatiable deſire of more: The thirſt after more 
riches takes off all the pleaſure we might have 
in enjoying what we already poſſeſs, and is a 
proper curſe entailed on that deteſtable paſ- 
ſion. 


Tur happineſs of theſe eternally reſtleſs and 
hurried fouls is but the pleaſure of a moment, 
and is all merely external; but often, in giving 
too great a value to theſe tranſient joys, we 


buy them much too dear. The people in this 
eternal ſtate of hurry and expectation, paſs their 


whole lives in wiſhes and expectations, and pro- 
perly ſpeaking they do not live, but only hope 
to live; and the knowledge of the vanity of 
the preſent pleaſures, and the fond expectations 
of the reality of the abſent, give theſe people 
an eternal round of lightneſs and inconſtancy, 
in the place of, peace and happineſs: From 
this ſource ſprings alſo that preyailing paſſion 
the love of novelty; novelty pleaſes, us, becauſe 
87 M00 
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it promiſes, and gives a wide ſcope to our hopes 
and expectations. 


Ir men thus miſapply their innate ideas of 
ambition, which were given them for their dig- 
nity, they make no better uſe neither of love, 
which was given them for their happineſs, That 
amiable ſex, deſtined by nature to ſweeten the 
bitterneſs of life, and refine upon all the other 
pleaſtires, is now no longer made the price of 
the heart, and mutual love, but is the common 
purchaſe of money. But this is a fault how- 
ever which lies much at our own door; we de- 
grade ourſelves from our natural dignity, and 
act extremely counter to our own intereſts; we 
place our eſteem and our deſires on wrong ob- 
jects, we endeavour to give them the graces of 
the perſon only; but if we would learn to look 
up to Merit and to Virtue, as they only deſerve 
our eſteem, and regard them, they would at- 
tempt the conqueſt of our heart by worthy 
actions. We have little reaſon to complain of 
them indeed, ſince we ourſelves make them 
what they are. We cannot eſcape, or diſregard 
them, for we are united to them by unſeen, 
but neceſſary alliances : Our misfortune is, that 
we know no alliances but theſe, and diſregard 

the 
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the union of the ſonl,. and the ſentiments of 


the heart. 


Every creature deceives and abuſes us in 


ſaying I am the proper object of your felicity. 
We find in the ſcriptures the man deceived by 


the object which had miſled and ſeduced him, 
ſaying; „I have replied to laughter and to joy, 
© why have you deceived me? To what are 
we to ſuppoſe this reproach addreſſed, and what 
are we to learn from the whole, but that ho- 
nours, dignities, and riches, are no more than 
empty ſhews, void of all reality. 


War a miſtake, alas, have we made in 
our accounts of theſe things ! The illuſions of 


our imagination, theſe ſeducing, theſe deceiving . 
pleaſures, theſe. charms to the heart, which 


promiſed ſo much felicity ; what, alas] are at 
length become of them] nay, it were well if 
they could reſtore me to myſelf juſt as they found 
me, but that, alas! is a vain hope. What 
diſorders have they created in the ſoul, what 
wounds have they left in the heart, and how, 
alas] have they deceived us 
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Tuis is the end of the life of the man whom 
riches and pleaſures have ſeduced; and what 
at length has he found in his purſuits? A mere 
phantom of vanity, which has no room to fall 
the ſoul, and pleaſures inſufficient to give a real 


happinelſs. 
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THE GREEK NAME FOR THE 6OQUL, 


* XL + HE fable of Pyſche repreſents the 

human ſou] that is in the body, 
as Pſyche in the Palace of Love; 
N NIN it is there ſerved by a being which 
it knows nothing of, and which executes all its 
orders with a wonderful alacrity and readineſs, as 
well as with a perfect fidelity. The ſoul is ſent 
into the body to enjoy it, not to know it. Its 
ſenſes are the gates and channels through which 
it expands itſelf, and by means of which it 
mingles among all ſorts of ſenſible: objects, 
which are the ſervants of its pleaſures, 
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ALL the external things reſemble the nymphs, 
whoſe office it is to ſerve the ſpouſe of the God 
of Love, .and whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to pre- 


. pare her pleaſures. Enjoyments are her abſolute 


ſervants ;| diverſions, muſic, nay, the very ſea- 


ſons themſelves have the ſuperintendance of 
her pleMures, and all Nature has her in its 
care. 


Evxky thing is made for her, ſince ſhe has 
no other buſineſs, no other end, but the enjoy- 
ing every thing; but every thing refuſes its pre- 
ſence, or aſſiſtance, when ſhe would know it. 


Tux Great being of beings, who has aſſumed 
for his attribute the unknown, would be unknown; 
he has no deſire we ſhould unravel his ſecrets, 
Pleaſures, nay, love itſelf, always flies our ex- 
amination; and there are a thouſand things 
which we muſt admire in it, without attempting 


to underſtand them, 


Burr the ſoul envies itſelf its own private hap- 
pineſs, and like Pſche in the fable, it muſt have 
ſpectators : It calls its two ſiſters to it, which 
ever plunge it into certain misfortune and un- 
happineſs ; theſe are two great enemies of our 
peace, our tranquillity and happinels ; and yet 
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we are always drawing them upon us: Theſe 
are Curioſity and Vanity. Curioſity is eternally 

making us uneaſy, and we always purchaſe much 
7 too dear the little knowledge it gains us; and as 
* to Vanity, Happineſs can never dwell with it. 
A very ingenious author has faid of it, that it 
| compels us to ſet a great value on many things, 
in direct contradiction to our taſte, our ſenſe and 
: reaſon; and, as Montaigne has very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, we are vain at the expence of our 
peace, 
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CHARACTERS OF 
DIFFERENT PERSONS. 


* K nnen 
CHARACTER I. 
OF MONSIEUR DE ###*#*#* 


KNX 0Tw1THSTANDING that my intent is 
to paint the inward man, not the ex- 


N * 
Enn ternal figure, I connot but remark, 
in regard to this gentleman, that he 


is an extremely well-made man, of a polite ad- 
dreſs, an eaſy carriage, and very pleaſing coun- 
tenance. He has a world of delicacy in his na- 
ture, mixed with a world of good ſenſe, found 
judgment, and a nice taſte; and in his whole 
deportment, as well as in his writings, he has 
an eaſy gallantry, which gives us lively proofs, 
that all the Graces and the Loves have employ- 

Vol. II. C ed 
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ed their peculiar care in the forming him what 
he is; for theſe are the only maſters under whom 
he could have learned to pleaſe, to charm, and 
to command the heart as he does. 


Tux uſe he has made of his heart, has ſerv- 
ed to no other end than the rendering it more 
perfect than before; and love, which is too 
often the bane of many good qualities in the ge- 
nerality of men, has only ſerved to eſtabliſh 
with him, the diſtinction between pleaſures and 
vices ; and the gallantry it has inſpired likewiſe, 
has extremely improved his natural ſoftneſs of 
temper, and refined his delicacy. | 


Tris accompliſhed man has not only this 
amiable delicacy in his deportment, but it even 
extends to his imagination, and all his ſen- 
ſations of things: With what a juſt taſte does he 
examine ſubjects of the niceſt kind, and what an 
agreeable charm do even the moſt barren ſub- 
jects acquire while he ſpeaks of them! Poetry is 
among the number of his amuſements, and his 


verſe is at once ſoft, gallant, and wife. He has 


a perfect command over the powers of his own 
imagination, and eſtabliſhes a ſeries of fixed and 
immutable alliances between all the ideas of it ; 


and 
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and his heart is full of all the graces of the ten- 
* dereſt ſenſibility, 


He has not been content with eſtabliſhing his 
reputation for an undaunted bravery by his cou- 
rage in the field againſt his country's enemies, 
but while he followed that rough trade, has had 
occaſions to ſignalize himſelf as a brave man, at 
the expence of his duty to the laws of his coun. 
try. This however is the only injury that he 
can ever be ſuſpected of doing them. 


Wurm the peace was concluded, and his 
country's cauſe no more claimed his arm in the 

field, his private duties called for his conſidera · 

tion; in this ſtate of life he has ever been emi- 

nent for all the virtues of a peaceful life, and is 

what others would fain appear to be. The vir- 

3 tues of a private ſtation are much more diffi- 
b, cultly arrived at than thoſe of public life, where 
glory and ambition have full room for the ex- 

* _ erting all their power; the utmoſt greatneſs of 
coul is required to be the great man in ſecret. 


In this retired ſtate he required a modeſt hu- 
mility in his deportment, which the camp had 
made unattainable before, and which was all 
that was wanting to the perfecting his character; 
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with this however he has loſt nothing of the 
chearful gaiety of his humour, but is become 
more amiable, more engaging, even than be- 
fore; and ſeems to have eſtabliſhed this happy 
truth in his mind, that the great uſe of all ac- 
compliſhments, is to render their poſſeſſor the 
love and the eſteem of his acquaintance ; in all 
this he ſeems to wholly forget his own concern. 


* Self-love has no influence in any of his actions, 


but he ſeems wholly to have forgot himſelf, 
and co live merely for the ſake of others. He is 
pertectly and ſtrictly delicate without being diffi- 
cult of acceſs, or ſuffering his judicious nicety 
to be a trouble to his company; he tranſacts 
buſineſs, with the grace of friendſhip ; he is o- 
pen, liberal, and free in his humour, and is un- 
der no reſtraints but thoſe of honour and of juſ- 
tice, He has a true and perfect knowledge of life, 
and knows not only how to enjoy his pleaſures, 
but how to leave them gracefully, He is now 


arrived at a time of life when our ſentiments of 


things naturally hecorne more juſt and delicate, 
as the hurry of our troubleſome paſſions are 0- 
ver, when we have all our ſenſes open to what 
can worthily entertain them; and are ſo far 
commanders of them, that we can, without 
pain, retire from what would cauſe a future un- 


caſineſs : In this ſtate he is biefſed with pure, 
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with unſullied and uninterrupted pleaſures. To 
conclude this amiable character ; he is a man 
whom the more we know, and the better we are 
able to judge, the more tenderly we love, the 
more highly we eſteem him ; he has nothing to 
wiſh for but what others fear, the obſervation 


of good judges ; and has nothing to fear, but 


the malice of ſilence. 


+. 
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OF MADAM #*##*#*#* 


WHEN Lucretius died, the whole heathen 
Heaven rejoiced ; and all the fabled Gods aſ- 
ſembled to determine what puniſhment was due 
to the daring impiety of the wretch, whoſe rhe- 
toric had perſuaded half the world to believe ſo 
lightly of their divinities, The whole hoſt of 


heaven condemned him to the hotteſt flames of 


* Titus Lucretius Carus, a Latin poet, who was 
of the ſect of Epicurus, and in the time of Cicero 
boldly preached up the doctrines of that philoſo- 
pher, in a poem of ſix books, on the nature of 
things; he, the moſt hardily of all authors, has de- 

nied the Providence of Heaven. 
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hell without reluctance. Venus only was ſilent 
in the general condemnation : She well remem- 
bered, that though a foe to them, he was to 
her a friend : She remembered all his prayers 
and all his ſighs to her, and all the tenderneſſes 
he had inſpired the world with in the cauſe of 
love. After the general ſenſe had been de- 
clared, ſhe, gracefully advancing, ſpoke. ** My 
** brother Deities, you wrong yourſelves and 
© your own judgment in this ſentence; let me 
* adviſe, and let us not puniſh this daring 
*« mortal in the way of other criminals, and caſt 
him into a ſcene of common, and forgotren 
* puniſhments, No, let us chuſe a puniſh- 
ment that may juſtify our vengeance to the 
„ ſkies, and bring him to recant all his bold 
and impious tenets, and own us to the world 


« as ſtrenuouſly as he once denied our power, 


« My advice is, therefore, that we ſend him 
c back again to earth, clogged with a body 
de that may give him other ſentiments than 
e thoſe he has already gloried too long in. 
«© We well know here, that according to our 
& own eſtabliſhed laws, the ſoul is depen- 
<« dant on the organs of the body it is joined 
to. Let us revenge our quarrel on him then, 
<« by giving him a feeble and a ſoftening bo- 
« dy, open to error and to falſe opinions, and 
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6“ full of fear of us, it knows not why ; and as 
&« he has given us our origin, from ignorance 
<« and fear in men, let us make thoſe very paſ- 
ce ſions his tormentors in this his new ſtate, by 
&« cloathing his daring ſoul in woman's fleſh ; 
* then we need no longer dread the fallies of 
e his bold imagination, or his too towering 
thoughts buſied among our concerns. He 
vill then no longer be a ſoul capable of ſuch 
c ſyſtems.” All the Gods applauded Venus's 
deſign, they left their vengeance to her care, 
and bid her form a proper priſon for the of- 
fender. 


Venus and Love have long had among man- 
kind a peculiarly favoured race, whom they 
have taken under their own protection; theſe 
are formed of a peculiar fleſh and blood, both 
wholly free to Love's direction, and to Venus's 
orders: Beauty, and all the Graces, ever attend 
the births of theſe happy mortals: and love and 
joy are their conſtant attendants through the 
whole courfe of life. It was of this refined 
fleſh and blood, theſe principles ſo dear to Love 
and to Venus, that the goddeſs formed the fe- 
male body, which was to be the priſon of the 
daring ſoul of dead Lucretius. The priſon be- 
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came an extremely amiable manſion, and the 
virgin came into the world adorned with all the 
graces that could endear her to the eſteem of 
the more retined part of mankind, 

Bur ſee the ſtrange effect! The great, the 
uncontroulable ſoul chained to the delicate body, 
deſpiſed the graces Venus meant as ineſtimable 
preſents; and inſtead of being bound by the 
natural alliances of ſo ſoft a union, broke all its 
chains, and ſoon ſhewed that it was to be influ- 
enced by no prejudices ; ſubject to no authority : 
It ſoon diſcovered to the age, that it was one of 
thoſe fouls created to give laws to the world, 
not to receive them; and while it preſerved all 
the charms, all the true beauties of the ſex it 
was now tied to, it diſcarded all the follies, all 
the weakneſſes of it. Venus, however, till re- 
tains a ſhew of empire over her heart, and ſhe 
is tenderly fond of her friends, and is in her- 
ſelf, all ſoul, all delicacy, all ſenſibility. She 
has the higheſt reliſh for all. pleaſures in their 
proper ſtate, and is only unacquainted with the 
abuſe of them. On the whole, Venus has 
by this ſtrange conjunction, made one who is 
a creature by herſelf, and is like nothing elſe 
that ever exiſted. She gave her a birth which 

threw 
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threw her in the way at once of all the luxury 
and all the ſoftneſs in the world, and gave her 
a mother that loved her too well not to ſpoil 
her; and all the follies that attend an exalted 
birth, and elevated ſtation in the world, were 
ready to accompany her through the courſe of 
her life. 


Suk ſoon perceeived, however, that nothing 
was more ill joined than a great name, and 
little merit; and in conſequence of this, aban- 
doned all the foibles of her ſtation, and kept no- 
thing of it but its true ſenſe of honour, This alſo 
ſhe kept under ſuch regulations, that it became 
a ſentiment regarding herſelf only, never trou- 
bling others, and never teaching her to remem- 
ber who ſhe was, but when others dared forget 
it; and it lived in her breaſt an honour which 


could never extend its privileges againſt the laws 


of modeſt decency which fixed its certain boun- 
daries. LE. 


Tux circumſtances of her affairs ſtrangely 
changing for the worſe, ſhe became too well ac- 
quainted afterwards with misfortune ; from that 
moment ſhe forgot that her birth ought to have 
ſet her above the reach of ſuch calamities : She 
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ſubmitted with an unaffected reſignation, and 
comforted herſelf only with the remembrance, 
that theſe diſtreſſes were but the natural at- 
tendants on human life; that all were ſub- 
ject to them, though ſome eſcaped them, and 
that ſhe had but her common ſhare : With 
theſe conſolations ſhe never murmured, nor ever 
ſhewed the rage of grief, which is in caſes of a 
like kind, the common reſult of our ſelf-love. 
She received without emotion the misfortunes 
allotted to her ſhare, and the greatneſs of her 
ſoul gave her that patient eaſe, which others 
could only have acquired under ſuch circum- 
ſtances by long cuſtom. Her native greatneſs 
ſoftened the. paſſage from happineſs to miſery, 
and true philoſophy gave her the power of falling 
fiom opulence to lender circumſtances without 


pain. 


HR whole time, like that of Petroni us, is 
now ſpent in pleaſures even in this reſtraint; 
buſineſs and diverſions are at once thrown off 
together, and her ſoul devoted to the mules, 
She reads every thing, and in the ſtrength of 
her diſcerning faculties will ſee every thing in 
proper colours ; her ſoul is now ſubject.to no 


abuſe, She loves a free diſputation on every 
topic, 
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topic, and is never ſo much herſelf, as when in 
debate, which ſhe always ſuſtains with great 
force of argument, and with ſuch an energy, 
as ſoon puts the little artifices of an adverſary 
to ſilence. It were much to be wiſhed that her 


- expreſſions were as equal to the thoughts they 


are to convey, as they are worthy the breaſt they 
come from ; but eaſe and negligence reign in 
all her actions, and have charms which ſhe 
well enjoys. 


Uyon the whole, one finds in madam #* * * * 
the freedom and eaſy charms of Lucretius, the 
philoſophy and frugality of Epictetus, with all 
the graces that Venus could beſtow on her 
greateſt favourites. And one may ſay of her, 
as a Spaniard once did of his miſtreſs! © She 
& pleaſes in every part, ſince her face, her heart, 
and her imagination have each its peculiar 
Venus.“ 
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NN 


CHARACTER III. 
OF MR. 8 „6 


__ 


IF a purity of manners and decency of deport- 
ment are the firſt and ſecureſt ſteps to eloquence 
Mr. S* * ** * has a great advantage toward 
the utmoſt perfection of that art: Three things 
we know are perfectly neceſſary to an attain- 
ment of this qualification, that we are able to 
convince, to affect, and ro pleaſe the hear- 
ers: Who can better learn to pleaſe than he 
who knows the way to our eſteem ; and where 
this is wanting, Confidence thruſts itſelf for- 
ward in vain, even in the cauſe of Truth, 


Tris gentleman has added to the weight of our 
eſteem for him another very prevailing art, he 
knows how to get into our very fouls, by ſeizing 
on our ſenſes ; he has learned that man is more 
of a ſenſible than of a rational creature ; and that 


he who can attack the ſenſes with ſuccels, raiſes 


himſelf friends in our very hearts, and ſeldom 
fails to gain his point. 
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To convince and to affect us, it is however 
neceſſary firſt to pleaſe, and we are not to be 
pleaſed otherwiſe than by the graces. His whole 
turn is formed for this part of eloquenee, his 
imagination is fine and. delicate, and his ideas 
clear, ſprightly and pertectly decent. He gives 
every thing he does the agreeable variety, that an 
eternal fund of new invention can command, 
and has his peculiar and appropriated words to 
every idea; and not a ſyllable iſſues from his 
mouth, but carry his own well-ordered thoughts, 
and is ſure to reach our hearts and affections. 


In every thing he writes there is an elegant ar- 
rangement and diſpoſition - of his ornaments, 
and his flowers are, not ſet in rude cluſters, but 
ſown through the whole walk with a prudent, 
not a profuſe hand. We find in every thing 
that comes from him a ſort ot grace that ſeems 
peculiar to himſelf; and we may with great juſ- 
tice ſay ot him, what has been ſpoken of one of 
the poets; that if the Graces would deign them- 
ſelves to converie with men, they would certain- 
ly do it in his language. Eicquence has by ſome 
been compared to courage, but aſſuredly it is 
much greater to conquer men . realon and per- 
been than by force. 
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Tux Greeks called their orators the guides 
and leaders of the people; and the Romans ob- 
ſerved, that whenever a great man mounted the 
tribunal, they knew he muſt reign; applauſe 
or flattery have no power over the modeſty of 
this orator, He has long fince acquired that 
height of reputation, which will aſſuredly give 
a grace to every ſucceeding action of his life; 
he has found the means of ' charming Envy to 
filence, | and has compelled her, for once, to ſuf- 
fer Merit to take its uninterrupted courſe. 


He has given the world a good account of 
his leiſure in his vacant hours; he has tranſlated 
Pliny, an author as charming as himſelf ; he 
has written treatiſes of friendſhip and of honour, 
and by each of theſe has eſtabliſhed, ' on the 
moſt ſolid foundations, principles of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the good of any kingdom, and 
to the happineſs of ſociety : Honour and true 


glory are the great ſupport of all our duties to 


one another, and friendſhip gives life all thoſe 
alluring - charms of ſoftneſs and benevolence, 
which are the reſource of the human ſpeci.s in 
misfortunes. 


EvkRx thing that comes from this gentleman, 
carries the character of his own heart and his 
own 
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own ſentiments with it ; he has a reigning love 
of virtue which he is eternally contemplating 
and cheriſhing in his ſoul, and it is not eaſy for 
virtue to fill up all our ideas, without becom- 
ing the ſovereign alſo of our ſenſes ; when it 
has conquered the ſoul, it uſually next ſeizes on 


the heart. 


ALL his writings are perfect in their kind; 
he touches upon no ſubject, but he adds graces 
to it in the mentioning it, and all the ſpright- 
ly charms of eloquence appears in an eaſy and 
agreeable order, where he ſpeaks even of the 
dryeſt and moſt barren ſubjects, as if things 
changed their very nature in paſſing through his 
hands, No man ever had beyond him the 
graces of a pleaſing delivery: His eloquence is 
lively as well as ſtrong, and truth flows off 
amended from his tongue; but it is to be obſer- 
ved alſo, that he ever makes us feel, even more 
than think, and has leſs power over the reaſon, 
than over the heart. In tine, he at once pleaſes, 
ſupports, end comforts us; Truth unfolds herſelf 


"i graceful eaſe from his lips, and a good cauſe 


becomes much better as he delivers it. He ne- 
ver proſtituted his talents to plead for injuſtice, 
and his known probity is ever a happy omen 
for the cauſe he undertakes, 

His 
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His heart is ever faithful to his reaſon; if 
ſome pleaſures have been able to amuſe him, 
none ever conquered him; and this happy com- 
pliance, joined to the native purity of his man- 
mers, has given him a tranquillity of mind, a 

full enjoyment and perfect ſtate of all his facul- 
ties, and an uninterrupted eaſe, which has for 
its foundation the perfect compoſure of an inno- 
cent ſoul. To theſe he has every virtue of the 
heart ; and probity to all, fidelity to his friends, 
with a general complacence and unaffected mo- 
deſty, form his character. 


To conclude, we may very properly fay of 
him what was once faid of a poet, who was the 
moſt amiable creature in the world: That the 
Graces, when they had been a long time in 
fearch of a temple where they ſhould reſide, 
found at length the heart of Ariſtophanes, where 
they all entered, fixed their laſting habitation, 
and heaped upon their dwellmg tire utmoſt pro- 
fuſion, of all their FRG 
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OF MR. F**+** 


I CANNOT pretend to give the character of 
Mr. F“ *I, I know too well my own pow- 
er, . the extent of my faculties. I ſhall on- 
ly attempt to tell you how he appeared to me; 
you know his figure, that is ſufficiently amia- 
ble, but no body has given yet a true idea of 
his exalted character. His judgment is deep, 
yet clear, and carries him far beyond the bounds 
where others have been uſed to ſtop. His ima- 
gination is truly original, and has ſtruck out 
a wholly new road for the exacting its powers, 
having thrown off the yoke of all authority and 
prejudice ; and he is aſſuredly one of thoſe hap- 
py few, born to give a new genius to the age 
he lives in. 


To theſe great qualities he has found means 
to join all the agreeable ones. The utmoſt 
ſallies of his imagination are under his certain 
management ; he thinks with nicety, feels eve- 
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ry affection with an uncommon delicacy, and 
has a juſt and an unerring taſte, and a ſoul full 
of chearful and agreeable ideas. His wit is ever 
bounded by his judgment; he is at once wiſe, 
and negligently eaſy and correct; he ſets on 
every thing its juſt value, and neither the public 
opinion nor error have any hold upon him: His 
foul is all itſelf untainted by ambition, and na- 
turally full of moderation. He is a genuine fa- 
vourite of Reaſon, and a philoſopher made by 
Nature's hand; for aſſuredly he was born that 
which others arrive not at, but with the utmoſt 
difficulty. 


His heart ſeems alſo as perfect as his faculties, 
it ſeems never agitated by violent paſſions, thoſe 


burning fevers of the ſoul ; his manners are un- 
affected, pure, and ſimple, and his days run on 


in an equality aſſured to them by Innocence. He 
is full of probity and juſtice, and is inviolably 
ſecret when intruſted. One enjoys with him the 
utmoſt pleaſures of a perfect confidence, and 
confidence is the firſt ſtep to eſteem. He has all 
the charms of the heart without its wants and 
its neceſſities, and he ſeems at pleaſure only to 
be affected by any kind of ſenſibility; tender 
and delicately ſenſible ſouls feel the wants of the 


heart more than thoſe of a more common ſtamp 
do 
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do thoſe of the body, or the common neceſſities 
of life ; but for him he is ever free and eaſy, and 
if we are to make an alliance with him, it muſt 
be by the reaſon, ſince his heart and its emoti- 
ons from ſenſibility we can lay no certain hold of. 


He may eaſily have a light ſenſibility for the 
women, fince their beauty never fails to make 
ſtrong impreſſions on him, but he is wholly un- 
capable of the more affecting ſentiments of a 
rooted love: He has a lightneſs in his fancy 
which makes its way in this reſpect into his 
heart, and gives him ideas of love, as a very 
idle, a merely trifling paſſion, He requires no- 
thing more in women than a good perſon if a 
lady can pleaſe his eye, it is all he wants with 
her as a woman, all he expects or deſires to 
find, and every other merit is thrown away up- 
on him. 


He knows well the advantages of leiſure, and 
fails not to employ his talents in it to their beſt 
advantage. As he has at command all forts of 
humours, he has employed himſelf in writing on 
all ſorts of ſubjects; but he is idle enough to 
have done moſt things of this kind, ſo as to 
make them charm the ſenſes, rather than the 
moſt ſolid faculties. He writes verſes, but it is 

like 
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like the gentleman and man of taſte, not like 
the poet; and among a thouſand careleſs things 
of this kind, he has given us ſome ſupcrior to 
the productions of our profeſſed poets. He paſſes 
from the moſt ſerious ſubjects to the moſt trifling, 
with a gallant and eaſy negligence ; and all the 
ſmiling Graces ſeem to attend his call, and carry 


/ bitp out into the world every day in a new form. 


His converſation is agreeable, entertaining, 
and amiable ; he has a manner of expreſſion at 
once {imple and great; and every idea has its 
appropriated form in his words, without- his 
ſeeming to have been at any trouble in thinking 
for it. He, amidſt all this flow of gaiety, ever 
ſhews alſo a modeſt wiſdom, and a nice reſtraint 
this is very eaſily miſconſtrued into a ſort of 
pride, and many people might be led to look 
on him as a man of a troubleſome delicacy : But 
it is all one to him what the world thinks, his 
knowledge of himſelf makes him inſenſible of 
the wrong character others have of him, and 
his own eſteem is entirely enough for him. 


I HAVE been a long time of the number of his 
friends, and I never knew any perſon of ſo eaſy 
a turn for ſociety; as warmth of imagination 
never hurries him away from reaſon, he knows 

nothing 
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nothing of the warmth of new friendihips, but 
then there is no danger of loſing his friendſhip 
when once he has profeſſed it. He perfectly 
knows all characters, and will give you juit that 
degree of eſteem which you deſerve: He never 
will flatter you with a higher eſteem than your 
accompliſhments will warrant, but is ſure to 
put you in your proper place, and he will ne- 
ver let you go lower than that. 


You will eaſily judge, madam, that a charac- 
ter of this kind was made to be beloved; you 
may banter him, and amuſe yourſelf with him, 
but you are not to expect either to give or re- 
ceive more than this, to or from him. 
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From the MARCHIONSESSDELAM BERT, 
TO MR. L'ABBE DE CHOISY, 


On ſending him the Reflections on the Fair Sex. 


N RENNEN RE, my dear Abbe, is the ſhort 

1 treatiſe which you have engaged 
Bf me to attempt: I have had no 
NAA time to finiſh it, for my mind is 
taken up with affairs of a much more ſerious 
nature, and my leiſure hours engaged in things 
of much greater importance. And let me add 
to this, that I have no little trouble to recall to 
my mind on ſeveral occaſions in it, ideas long 
fince loſt and forgotten; for you who have 


them 
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them always preſent with you, you who have 
never been able to exhauſt ine {tore of joys your 
nature has furiuſhed you, however extravagant 
you have been of them ; you who find encreating 
age ſit well and eaſily upon you, as it neither 
robs you of jove nor pleaſure ; you who have 
found the way to eſtabliſh a mutual good under- 
ſtanding between the pizaſures and the reaſon, 
for fear you ſnould ever be diſturbed by them; 
you who, by your good economy have always 
a ſtore of pleaſures in reterve, and know how 


to make them regularly ſucceed one another; 


you who have known how to manage Nature 


warily in her pleaiures and enjoyments, that 


pleaiures might become reliefs of Nature; 
you, in fine, who, like St. Evremont, in your 


gayer years lived to love, and now love to live; 
you, my dear Abbe, are right in all. 


I DEMAND it of your friendſhip and fidelity 
that this piece never get out of your hands, ſince 
you are the only confidant I would wiſh to have 


of the debauches of my genius. 
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HOMER; 

YO. do me. too! much -honour, Sir, in 
chinking me; capable of judgig of ſich things 
as you have mentioned to me. Þ know my: duty 
well, and am POR that it is uk wan to 


* Haye, "thewn.or our 1 ae 
and eſteem it a very perfect work, Monf de la 
Motte ſays, he is for paying all juſt reverence to 
Homer, but he does not eſteem him altogether 
divine. He revolts from, the allegiance Madam 
| Dacier thinks we, owe that great author; and 
granting him all the heauty of his narrations, 
his deſcriptions, and his images, he deſires to 
know whether What we accuſe in him as faults, 


are not as really ſo as theſe are beauties ? Whe- 


ther the gods of Homer, do not greatly debaſe 
our ideas cf divigity 2 And! whether, the heroes 
of that poet are ſuch perfect characters, as to be 


eſtabliſhed as models and examples to ſucceeding 
times. Indeed I am of opinion, that ſonie of 


the heroes of the preſent age hurt the character 
of thoſe of Homer. 


Vor. II. D 


M. ps 
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M. pe;La MorTrTe agrees, that if Homer 
had been born in times of more advanced know- 
ledge and more poliſhed manners, ſuch as the 
preſent, he would ſiave been a much more ad- 
mirable poet ; for he does all the juſtice in the 
world to his genius. Indeed M. de Cambray 
ſeems to have done great juſticg telitlie cauſe, 
when he allows that with allahis perfections, 
Homer carries the infirmities:Which muſt attent! 
human nature: But Madam Datier is by no 
means contented to think with St. Auſtin, that 


his poet was a pleafant triffer; ſhe will allow 


him much greater n Rahe b 
You will pardon me, Sir, the botdnels of 

theſe: ſentiments, when you conſider I am not 

ſpeaking of myſelf, but am the miert echo bf 


our general diſcourſe; but let me aſſure you, 


I ſpeak from myſelf, when I tell you, that there 


- plainly reigns in all you write, a manner of rea- 


foning, which carries evidence and perſpicuity 
with it; and that you join thoſe two things, 
which M. Paſcall has declared he never believed 
could be joined, a nice-and methodically regu- 
lar, and a perfectly free and eaſy imagination; 
you plainly have them both. You have en- 
gaged me in a road of very lofty thoughts, and 
elevated my foul to bold and great deſigns ; 

I would 
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| would not attempt to enlarge our faculties, 
that is your proper office, but I would fain unite 
our hearts; aſſiſt me then, Sir, and let us ** 
in this great attempt. 


Dispurzs in matters of erudition, are al- 
ways carried further than they ought to be. 
The mind alone ought to be concerned in them, 


without intereſting the heart, and giving way to 


paſſion. This controverſy has been long enough 
upon the carpet, and we know there is never 
any good in carrying debates too high, I love 
M. de la Motte, and infinitely eſteem Madam 
Dacier; our ſex is vaſtly indebted to her genius, 
as ſhe has entered her proteſt againſt the common 
error, which condemns us to an eternal igno- 
rance: Men, partly in diſdain, and partly to 
keep up their lordly ſuperiority over us, have 
forbid us all knowledge; but this lady hs 
boldly proved, that our ſex are greatly capable 
of it ; ſhe has renewed the union between good 
ſenſe and erudition ; for of late times, the la- 
dies had given their modeſty a wrong turn ; 
ſhame was no longer the effect of vice, but the 
ladies had learned to bluſh at their knowing any 
thing, more than at the molt heinous crimes ; 
and it is to the honour of this lady, that ſhe 
has ſet at liberty that ſpirit, hich prejudice and 

D 2 cuſtom 
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cuſtom had ſo long held captive, and alone 
ſtands up for our rights and privileges : Out of 
our eſteem for the one of theſe great perſons, 
and our friendſhip for the other, let us attempt 
whether we cannot bring them to a reconciliation; 
and the preſent time ſeems to me extremely pro- 
per for the undertaking. Madam Dacier has 
unloaded her heart by the many ſevere things 
ſhe has ſaid; and the public ſmiles and applauds 
M. de la Motte ; for there is no denying but 
that he has an extremely eaſy and amiable turn; 
his laſt work has given abundant proof of this ; 
and people read him, quote him, and admire 
him. There ſeems therefore at preſent, a ſort 
of compenſation between them ; but it will be 
a very nice point to hit the exact equipoiſe, 
and turn it to advantage : This is left to you 
only. I am, with all the eſteem which your 
merit claims, &c. 
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LET TI 
TO THE SAME, ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


HAD it not been for my unhappy ill ſtate 
of health, I ſhould not have. been thus long, 
Sir, before I anſwered the letter you did me the 
honour to write to me. I am to blame you 
much for ſhewing my laſt to the Abbe Auvergn 
and M. Caderouſſe: It was making me appear 
before a tribunal of the utmoſt judgment and true 
talie, 


In what I have given you as my opinion of 
your manner of writing, I have been far from 
attempting praiſe : All I meant was to give you 
my real ſentiments, as to your merit. You 
would have been diſpleaſed, Sir, if I. had not 
anſwered, juſtly, to the queſtions you propoſed 
to me ; but I ſhall never attempt to enter the 
liſts with you, our arms are too unequal : Con- 
ſider too, Sir, that I am but a woman, of a 
ſex whoſe genius, if we have any, is ever 
curbed by cuſtom, and with' whom, every 
thought ought to hide its head under the veil of 
modeſty. 
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AFTER paying this proper tribute to the mo- 
deſty of my ſex, I ſhall go on to obſerve, that 
you are certainly right in your aſſertion, that it 
is to chriſtianity that we owe our exalted no- 
tions of the Deity ; but I cannot but obſerve 
alſo, that there have certainly been great men 
of antiquity, no more indebted to chriſtianity 
tor their ideas than Homer was, who yet have 
bad much nobler thoughts, than that poet, of 
divinity, You ſay, he could not but follow the 
eftabliſhed mythology at that time, which he 
dared not reje& or contradict, But if this is 
the caſe, Sir, how is it that Plato fays of him, 
that he was tormented in hell for having ſpoken 
unworthily of the gods; or how could this be 
jaſt, if he had written exactly according to the 
general ſenſe of the world at that time? But I 
bluſh for the boldneſs of my quoting Plato to 
you; I am too raſh in making you the con- 
fidant of my literary debauches, and I beg your 
pardon, 


You plead alſo with M. de la Motte, that 
the deſign of a poem is to pleaſe; and that, 
to pleaſe, a poet muſt conform to the received 
mythology of the times, and not make a poem 
on a new and unknown ſyſtem of philoſophy, 


I am well convinced that in regard to poetry, 
one 
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one can by no means depart from the ideas of 
antiquity, in regard to the muſes, Apollo, Venus, 
and the reſt of the family. If the gods of pa- 
ganiſm are only intended to pleaſe our imagi- 
nation, and embelliſh the. flights of poetry, 
they are by no means to be made the objects of 
a ſerious; worſhip. or homage; for example, in 
ſpeaking. of | Jupiter's - diſpleaſure. at Vulcan's 
uglineſs, you tell us very - pleaſantly, that to 
puniſh him, Jupiter, gave this poor. devil of 2 
god a kick of the breech, which rendered him 
lame for all the reſt of his eternal days: This, 
Pit, is 8 but _ there } is no- 


| = tell me, * has the very. wildeſt ex- 
travagancies of a received ſyſtem, ſtand in the 
place of ſo many fixed principles; which, on no 
occaſion, are ever. brought into queſtion, or 
made the ſubject of doubt or ſurmiſe. I ſhall 
drop the conſequences which, might be drawn 
from the ſame principle in h "Oh they are 
too ſerious a ſubject, 


"tt Bowers hoon, as. abies chat ho 
has painted them, as they were, not as they ought 
to have been; he attempted nothing more than to 


Hour them ay he law them, and: confined him- 
| D' 4 | ſelf 
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ſelt-wholly to imitation : And what appears to 
have been the reaſon of this? Why, that his 
genius could carry: him no farther than his eves, 
nor oould he conceive any thing more perfect 
than what he ſaw : But if his imagination dropt 
him, Sir, could not his heart liave here aſſiſted 
him, -and. inſtructed him what to attempt? He 
has given us however o model for the perfections 
of the heart, and why is this? the pardoning 
of enemies, or the revenging ourſelves by means 
of benefits conferred on them, the virtues of 
humanity and generoſity, have ever been known 
in the moſt early times, and ever been found in 
the greateſt ſouls: And:Youbtleſs, if Homer hail 
had a foul capable of forming ideas of. ſuch per- 
fections he would have given them to his hefoes. 

Nothing can "appear more brutal than the paſ- 
fions' and - injuries- which MI. de la Motte has 
charged the characters of many of his heroes 
with, and even Madam Dacier confeſſes that 
he degrades the chafacters- f his heroes by 
me epithets he gives thütm. le ntakes Aga- 
memnon armed and cloathed with raſtmeſs and 
imprudence, and tells us of all of them, that 
in one of the battles their coufage Was all fallen 
nN foot: en are fine r fot heroes. 
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FAR is 3 alen ih from Achilles, 
and can one pardon the hero's going on this oc- 
caſion 
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caſion into his tent, and contenting himſelf with 
powting and threatening like a boy ? This is a 
moſt ridiculous and impotent anger; a lazy rage 
which undertakes nothing. On the whole, 
Achilles's behaviour on this occaſion is quite 
contrary to the ſentiments, the cuſtoms and the 
manners of the human ſpecies in any age. 


I am very ſenſible that, in order to judge of 
theſe things, we muſt place ourſelves in a pro- 
per point of view, and carry our imagination 
back to that time in which the actions were per- 
formed, to form a proper judgment on them; 
ſince, as you well obierve, we are in no con- 
dition to determine any thing as to their actions, 
till we can know the ideas they had of things. 
It has therefore been a very difficult taſk for 
M. de la Motte to characteriſe properly Homer's 
heroes, fince, if he had ſuited them to our times, 
they would by no means have been proper for 
thoſe in which they lived ; and, had he wholly 
conformed to thoſe, they would not have been 
very proper to pleaſe in ours. 


Lou have indeed, Sir, reduced all the points 
in queſtion to a ſtate of well-founded doubt, and 
every thing is left to be merely arbitrary. The 
greater part of our diſputes on this ſubject hap- 
pen to be in regard to things, which we are by 
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no means in a ſtate to judge properly of. The 
two parties affirm, on each ſide, that there are 
a great many defects in Homer, but we want 
to know the number and the meaſure of thoſe 
defects. And we muſt then compare them with 
his beauties, to ſee which are the greater part, 

tut with all our care we ſhall fall upon a very 
uncertain calculation. How and whence alſo 

are we to form our judgments of his perfections? 

Theſe are real, not imaginary. If we attach 

the idea of beautiful and perfect to preatneſs, to 
novelty, and to diverſity of fancy, Homer muſt 
be aſſuredly allowed to have a multitude of beau- 
ties and perfections; but if we attach to theſe 

qualities the ideas of ſuch ſentiments as hit all 

the paſſions, and paint in all its ſtates the per- 

fection of the human heart, Homer, then, in 

my opinion, is far from a perfect or a com- 

pleatly beautiful writer, 


Tur Author of Nature has attached to each 
idea in our 1ninds a ſenſation which ought for 
ever to accompany it: This is an eſtabizthment_/ 
in our nature of as long ſtanding as fince our 
firſt creation. There are, however, notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſome authors who never awake 
in us any pleaſing ſenſation, whom yet one can- 
not but eſteem, Theſe writers pleaſe and charm 
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the ſoul without engaging the heart or any of its 
ſenſations in the party. Homer, in myqpinion, 
is in ſome degree allied to this! ſet. Notwith- 
ſtanding that Madam Dacier is for ſacrificing 
every thing to the paſſion ſhe has far Homer, 
yet I know how to judge of her love to him» 
and am perſuaded that her tranſlation is yery juſt 
and faithful: On all other ectafions, that lady 
ſhews herſelf a perſon of a world of imagination, 
guided by a ſound and ſolid judgment; ſo that 
it is always neceſſary, in conſidering this tran- 
{lation, to ſeparate Madam Dacier trom Homer, 
as M. de la Motte uſed to ſeparate Homer from 
his poem. 


Ar the time when Homer wrote, poetry was 
in its earlieſt infancy, the rules and laws of it 
were not yet in being; Homer had no example 
to guide him in the great undertaking, he was 
forced to draw every thing from himſelf, and 
moved alone without a rival, and without a mo- 
del. He did great things in ſuch a ſtate as this, 
but he did not give a perfect and a finiſhed poem, 
and all the beauties there are in him cannot hide 
the appearance of a great many faults. I give 
you freely my ſenſe of the caſe, but I pretend 
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mand my little reaſon to be ſilent, but my ſen- 
lations 
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ſations are free and independent. I do not pre- 
tend to: tell you what 1 think, ſuppoſe I think 
nothing; but I cannot but feel, and what I 
feel, when Iiread: Homer, judge from: ulat f! 
* Wr ſo. free to Ku of him 04 git ea 
buy o: vor 121 1-9 
10 AM ſorry to ſay I can give 8 no 5 proſpect 
of chat reconciliation we wiſhod : 11 list Daus 
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"yt ins cr el not to ſhew my letter WM 
dam Dacier, nor to give any one à copy of it. 
Remember you have deceived my confide ce 


once already. 
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IT O fay: the truth, Sir, you have done me 
Jn! "__ lm you my * ſincere _— 
for ĩt. 1 2 (1) „eins G17 
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NorTHING is more true than that, J have la- 
boured with all poſſible aſſiduity for theſe ten 
years, to prevent the printing of the manuſcript, 
which. I lent Go )a' friend, and which was found 
among his papers. at his death. M. Ganean, 
the bookſeller concerged, will aſſure you that I 
would have bought up the whole edition, but he 
refuſed to receive my money, on a very generous 
account, which was, that a great number of 
them were already ſold, 


I REFUsED the importunities of all my friends 
who deſired me to print it, and in particular 
thoſe of M. Riviere, whoſe merits deſerve and 
command a peculiar deference ; and it 1s well 
known to the world, that I once bought up the 
copy of another manutcript, 


Ir 
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Ir is long ſince I wrote that advice, and I 
meant it for my own inſtruction only, perſuaded 
that I ought to ſhew the effects of it in my own 
life, before I delivered it down to my children. 
I very early learned the neceſſity that women 
have to qualify. themſelves to act as reaſonable 
creatures, and no leſs an author than yourſelf 
has aſſured me, that happineſs is no way to be 
acquired but by means of virtue; and I am 
proud to confeſs, that practice and experience 
have amply convinced me of the truth of that 


great aſſertion, 
HERR, Reverend Sir, is the confeſſion of 
my faith. Give me leave to join to it the ſin- 


cereſt acknowledgments to you, and to aſſure 
you that I am, with the utmoſt reſpect, &c. 


be 


— 
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XENA T a viſit Alicia, and ſome ladies of 

A her acquaintance, paid Belinda at 
„e her country ſeat, a motion was 
XA made to put the horſes to the 
coach and take an airing. The ſeafon of the 
year admitted of getting aut early, and their 
journey was to a meadow by a river-ſide, with a 


large 
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large wood at the end. On one fide of this 
wood was a pretty ſteep rock, on the top of 
which ſtood an hermitage, and at the foot of 
the rock ran a pretty broad ſtream, which ſeemed 
to forbid a farther paſſage. This water riſes from 
a torrent, which falls from the hill on the rocks. 
The murmuring noiſe it makes, together with 
the natural caſcades it forms, in the gloom of 
the wood, preſents the eye with as agreeable an 
entertainment as the 'moſt cultivated ſpot of 
ground can do. 


* THis is my uſual walk, ſays Belinda, I ie 
<< the filence of the place. It inſpires a ſooth- 
ing melancholy. Hither I often repair alone, 
% or without any company but my thoughts. 


Bur do you never meet with the Hermit, 
« and have you not yet ventured into his ha- 
c hitation, faid one of the ladies? I have not 
had a fight of him yet, anſwered ſhe.” 


WELL, ſaid Alicia, I love theſe hermits, 
and ſhould be glad of a little talk with one of 
them. A way of life ſo much out of the com- 
mon- courſe makes me fancy, that they muſt 
needs be either vaſtly ſuperior to, or very much 


below other men, | CY | 
HERE 
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HERE the company alighted, and walked over 
a green, cloſe by the ſide of a brook. On go- 
ing further they came to a place, where the tall 
poplars which 'grew on the banks of the river 
hung very much over, and by their bending 
formed a kind of a bridge, at the foot of which 
appeared a ſmall path in the rock, by which the 
aſcent was eaſy to the top; but whether made 
by nature, or contrived by art, is uncertain. 


14 


4 


THe ladies, guided by their by fol- 
lowed this ſmall track, and'toon got to the door 
of the hermitage. They ſaw at the ſame time 
4 tall handſome woman haftily enter this rural 

abitation, and pull the wicket after her; upon 
which, faid they, ſince women are admitted 
here, we may alſo claim the ſame right. Ac- 
cordingly they knocked at the door, but no body 
would ahſwer. © Continuing however to make 
x loud noiſe, and giving thereby to underſtand 
that they would not be denied, the fame perſon 
they nad ſeen before, came but, and told them, 
her little dwelling was not worthy the notice of 
ladies of their faſhion. © They made anſwer, 
that their bufileſs was with the Hermit who 
Bed there, and that tliey muſt ſee him; upon 
which the woman, ' perceiving it would be in 
vw to make any further reſiſtance, opened the 
door, 
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door, but at the ſame time told them that they 
would find nobody there but herſelf. The 
company ſtepped in haſtily, and having ſoo- 
looked over the little cottage, which was plain 
and homely, but neat, were indeed much ſur- 
priſed to find no other perſon but the woman. 


* © Qur eurioſity encreaſes, ſeys Belinda : 
<« How can you live here by yourſelf ? What 
c an odd fort of life is this for a woman, and 
** what-could make you embrace it? Ihe more 
I view you, the more my aſtoniſhment en- 
* creaſes. By your age and appearance you 
e ſeem unfit for ſo wild a dwelling, you might 
e be an ornament to citics.” '——And. indeed 
through a a dejected air, and a ſweet modeſt coun- 
tenance, ſhe diſcovered much beauty. Alas 
<< replied the Solitary, I am unable to anſwer 
*. ſuch,compliments,  . I, am; almoſt a ſtranger 
* to the uſual language. of, the world, neither 
« haye I, during four years abo in this ea, 
&« ſeen or converſed with any human creature. 8 
Who then ſupplies you with the neceſſaries of 
life? aſked they,—-* A young waman,, returned 
«ſhe, who hag an affection for me, would fan 

have , accampanied me hither, hut, having 3 
8 the gould ne Igwe it. , However ths 
04 is en ina neighbouring town, whence {hg 


«© brings 


f 
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brings me twice a week more than is fufficient 
„for the ſupport of alife, which I with I had, 
„ and which I ought to have loſt long ago.” 


Tusk words were followed by a flaod of 
tears, which, together with her appearance and 
diſtreſs, ſoon gained her the compaſſion of her 
fair gueſts, ©* In ſeeing you, cried they, it is 
© impoſſible to avoid pitying you, whilſt the 
& intereſt we take in your misfortunes intitles 
us to their recital. Let their cauſe be what 
* it will, we fhall till pity you. If you are 
© wretched through the fault of others, we will 
join in your reſentment; if by your own, 
fortune only ſhall be to blame, and you ſhall 
never appear guilty in our eyes. 


* Your indulgence and good-nature, ladies, 
© replied ſhe, will not reconcile me to myſelf. 
L have quitted the world to ſhun my own be- 
© ing, but am ftill always preſent to myſelf.” 
thought that, when I ſhould no longer have 
vitneſſes to my follies, I might then poffibly 
forgive and forget them, But, mercileſs to 
„ mylelf, I am ever condemning and puniſhing 
them. The filence of theſe woods brings 
them freſher to my mind, and adds new feeling 
to their ſting, Diſengaged from all things elſe, 
; cc they 


JJ 
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they alone are the employment of my whole 
s leifure time. —Perhaps, fair lady, reſumed 
Alicia, it is an over delicacy only that makes 
vou thus. cruel to yourſelf, However, you 
cannot well refuſe the recital of your misfor- 


tunes to people that already take ſo large a 
& ſhare in them.” 


SHE would have excuſed herſelf, but the la- 
dies, whoſe curioſity was greatly raiſed, aſſuring 
her they would not leave her till ſhe had ac- 
quainted them with her unfortunate * 
She enn thus. 


. auen IE kale, you ina upon it, 
I ſhall give you a plain narrative of my life, in 
which, though I may not have the merit cf ap- 
pearing innocent in your eyes, I ſhall at leaſt 
have that of being ſincere.— I am born of a 
noble family. My father had the happineſs of 
having ſerved his king and country well in many 
unportant occaſions, and enjoyed great places at 
court, but, meeting afterwards with ſome in- 
juſtice in having a rival preferred to a poſt he 
thought his due, he grew highly diſguſted, 'At 
that very time he had done the king of 8 
a conſiderable piece of ſervice, ſo that, thinking 
all bis obligations to his country, and an un- 

grateful 
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grateful prince, cancelled by the unjuſt treatment 
he had met with, hc engaved in a rebellion that 
was raiſed againit him. As he had the chief 
command in a gre:t province, it was an eaſy 
matter for him to bring about a change of 
maſters amongſt the people of his government ; 
he was very indifferent about making terms for 
himſelf. The ſervices he was doing the cauſe, 
and a large province he was ſubduing, were his 
hoſtages and ſecurities for the promiſes they made 
him, whilſt on our part we had nothing but bare 
words to depend upon. In the mean while all 
our eſtates and preferments were forfeited; in 
lieu of which we had only fine promiſes, which 
were but indifferently performed. I was then 
very young, had loſt my mother, and was the 
ielight of my father. I had an only brother, 
ome years older than myſelt, who went to the 


army with my father, and learned the art of war 
under his direction, 


As for myſelf, I was to be ſent to one of thoſe 
houſes that are deſtined for the education of 
young ladies, but the princels Zaide, whoſe 
huſband had formerly commanded in our pro- 
vince, being very intimate with my father, 
begged of him to Jeave me with her, which he 
conſented to. This lady was fond of children, 


they 
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they were her chief diverſion, and ſhe had but 
one ſon. I was brought up with as much care 
as if I had been her own daughter': She ap- 
pointed me governeſſes and proper maſters, who 
cultivated all my good inclinations. She took 
a kind of pleaſure and amuſement in dreſſing 
me, and often gave little entertainments to the 
young children of my age. I had the good 
luck to pleaſe in them, and always ſtrove 
to out-do even what was thought well in the 


o : * 
* 


Tur prince Camillus (that was her ſon's 
name) was ſome years older than I. He had 
a noble and graceful perſon. We lived toge- 
ther, and whenever he had done with his ma- 
ſters, he would feek my company with great 
fondneſs. In all his actions he gave me a remark- 
able preference over my companions, As I 
advanced in age, the graces, I am told, were 
not wholly unmindful of my perſon, and his 
liking to me increaſed every day; I too early 
experienced the pleaſure of being loved, and 
found a ſatisfaction in it. It is an unhappy 
thing to contract ſuch an habit from our in- 


fancy. 
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_ Prince Camillus's friends had deſigned him 
for the duke of 2s daughter. Her name 
was Valeria: She was the heireſs of the family, 
ſo that an ample fortune and diſtinguiſhed titles 
made her a match worthy of him. He was of- 
ten conducted to pay his court to her; „ the like- 
| wile came to wait on the old princeſs, and we 
often met together at our little plays and enter- 
tainments. She was handſome, and. could not 
bear the remarkable preference our young lover 
gave me: In revenge ſhe would often reflect 
with ſcorn and contempt on my fortune; but 
the prince's commendations-and my glaſs made 
me perfectly eaſy; for J was already of an age 
to find a ſatisfaction in being handſome. | 


His reluctance to viſit the lady Valeria ſoon 
grew remarkable. Hitherto we had lived toge- 
ther without any manner of conftraint, and his 
attachment to me had been looked upon as of 
no conſequence; but as it encreaſed every day, 
it began to grow ſerious, and he was therefore 
forbid to enter my apartment. 


His love quickened by this prohibition. 
He grew ſad and melancholy ; and as he was 
of a hot and fiery temper, the reſtraint that was 


laid upon his inclinations acted upon his health 
in 
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in ſuch a manner, that he fell fick; His mo- 
ther was greatly alarmed at the accident. Vale- 
ria too came ſeveral times to viſit him, buthe paid 
her regard with'ſo much coldneſs, that ſhe was 
prodigionſly nettled at the return. In the mean 
while his illneſs gained ſo inuch upon him, 
that other conſiderations were faid afide'tt apply 
to the ſaving of his life. He was therefore al- 
lowed to ſee me, and I was accordingly con- 
ducted to his apartment by the women who had 
the care of me. The fight of me had a ſpecdier 
effect upon him than all the art of the phy- 
ſicians, and his health returned in proportion to 
the liberty he had of being in my company. 
His mother, however, was revenged on me for 
the neceſſity ſhe was reduced to of allowing an 
intercourſe, the conſequences of Which were 
ſo much dreaded. She no longer retained the 
fame tender friendſhip for me; the commen- 
dations that were beſtowed on me, and with 
which ſhe was formerly ſo well pleaſed, now grew 
offenſive to her, and I Was often puniſhed for 
being liked too much. 


The prince, having at laſt perfectly recovered 
his health, became in a ſhort time the moſt ac- 
compliſhed lord in the court. He began now 
to aſſume an air of haughtineſs and indepen- 


dance 
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dance, and ſlight the aſſiſtance of his maſters, 

but retained ſtill an infinite reſpect for his mo- 

ther; though I was the limit of his obedience. 

He obeyed her in every thing except in what 
related to me. 


Ar length ſhe expoſtulated the matter one 
day with him, and aſked what he meant at laſt 
to do by his attachment for me. Every thing, 
© madam, anſwered he; for when I meet with 
e birth, virtue and beauty in the object of my 
; 6 affections, I think I may, without bluſhing, 


i „ own my paſſion and further intentions.“ 
e So ſmart and reſolute an anſwer made her trem- 
r le; ſhe repreſented to him the great diſtance 
4 {ter was between him and me, the misfortungs 
e of my family, the loſs of our preferments, and 
© the forfeiture of our eſtates; to all which he 
£ replied, There fortune only is to blame, 
h not ſhe; and may you not too, madam, be a 
N 5 little in fault to ſet ſo high a value on that 
Tr „ ſort of advantages which do not depend on 
| « us,” —But, anſwered the princeſs, you find 

in Valeria both thoſe you are taken with, 
d and the others you reproach me with making 
In © too great an account of,” Oh, madam! 
W “ replied the young prince, my heart and your 
1. 6 eyes are widely different in their judgments, 
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& Youſee, but I feel; and whatever inequality 
& there is between perſons, love brings them 
all to a level.“ 


Tux princeſs now ſaw that there was no time to | 
be loſt, but that I muſt be ſent out of the way, 
and accordingly I was put into a houſe deſigned 
for a retreat from the world. The prince was 
no ſooner appriſed of the news, but he flew to 
the place, and threatened the perſons appointed 
for my keepers to have recourſe to the laſt ex- 
tremities, if they did not produce me. His 
menaces were of no effect; they perſiſted in 
their refuſal, and. proteſted they would let no 
body ſee me without an order from the princeſs, 
his mother. He went to her next, and ſpoke 
with a tranſport of heat, which offended her. 
He faid, that he was not obliged to her for a life 
ſhe was endeavouring to make ſo wretched; 
that the happineſs of his days would be to unite 
his fortune with mine, and that her power did 
not extend to an empire over the mind; and, 
upon her attempting to ſet before him her au- 
thority and his duty, he told her ſmartly, that 
the heart had rights and dues of its own apart 
from all others, 


TEE 
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Tax princeſs was prudent ; ſhe ſaw it would 
be in vain to ſtruggle againſt the ſtream, and 
therefore told him that ſhe would facrifice her 
juſt reſentment to her regard for him ; that ſhe 
looked upon him as a perſon out of order, who 
claimed her pity ; but that he could not refuſe 
her to be ſix months without ſeeing me, 
ſince ſuch a compliance would coſt him the leſs, 
as the campaign was approaching, and he muſt 
ſet out to take upon him the command of the 
troops the king had thought fit to truſt him with 
and that ſhe was perſuaded the paſſion that poſ- 
ſeſſed him had not quite extinguiſhed the love 
of glory in his ſoul.— This, indeed, was true; 
never man enjoyed thoſe two ſentiments in a 


higher degree ; neither did the one in the leaſt 
take from the ather. 


HE could not well deny the princeſs, but aſ- 
ſured her withal that his paſſion was not to be 
leſſened by time, and that reflection, which 
never fails curing ordinary flames, would but 
encreaſe his. 


WHATEVER he could ſay to the contrary, ſhe 
was ſtill in hopes that time and abſence would 
do much for her, and therefore now bent her 
thoughts on endeavouring to divert one idea by 


E 2 another, 
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another. She procured him a moſt magnificent 
equipage, and provided for his retinue the moſt 
pompous attendants that could be found, and 
joined to theſe ſeveral old officers who had be- 
haved beſt in the king's ſervice, to train him up 
to greatneſs. Nothing was forgotten that might 
inſpire him with the love of glory, and, as he 
had a vaſt ſhare of honour, he did not heſitate 
to embrace a courle ſo much becoming his birth, 
He prepared therefore to ſet out for the army, 
where his ſenſe of glory was equalled by the 
ſtrining opportunities he had to purſue it. 


A youxG man of merit who belonged to his 
retinue ſoon became his confidante. He was 
born of a good family, and could take the li- 
berty of often diſcourſing him about his preſent 
ſituation, and pitying his being abandoned to a 
paſſion, which, as it diſtracted his mother, fo 
it might likewiſe caſt a ſtain upon his own fe- 
putation. Love, he told him, was not juſtitiable 
in great men til] they had paid the tribute due 
to glory, and that it might indeed be a ſtate of 
paſſage in the life of an hero, but that glory 
vas a qualification that claimed a laſting place 
therein. Deſcended from the blood you 
« ſpring from, continued he, and with the 
% merit you poſſeſs, you have vaſt expecta- 

© tions 
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c tions of courage and magnanimity to an- 


— 
& wer. 


THis was in vain, he was not to be heard yet. 
The prince was abandoned to a deſpair fro 
which every thing might be feared. He had 
often repaired to the place of my confinement, 
and, not having been able to obtain a ſight of 
me, had with difficulty been with-held from the 
faſt violences. His confidame Timander, who 
foothed his anguiſh by lus gentleneſs, and the 
complaiſant diſcharge of the truſt he placed in 
him, promiſed him at laft to bring me a letter 
from him. Accordingly he waited on the prin- 
ceſs, and repreſented to her, that it was neceſlary 
to compound a little with the prince's grief ; 
that were ſhe to inſiſt upon a ſtrict compliance 
with her orders, and exact obedience oth io 
much rigour, ſhe might drive him to the greate.t 
extremities ; that ſhe o.&ht not to put her 
power in competition with the force of love, 
nor ſet up her rights againit thoſe of the heart, 
for neither were to be controuled by authority ; 
that the prince ought to be pitied and diverted 
by fame great object, without being mide ſen- 
ſible of their deſign ; and that in exalted and 
baughty ſouls there were great reſources to be 
found to work them to our ends. He concluded 
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by acquainting her, that the prince had defired 
him to bring me a letter, that he was according» 
ly come to receive her orders, and that as to 
- himſelf, ſhe might reſt aſſured ſhe had nothing to 


fear from the confidence her ſon placed in 
him. 


Tux princeſs having yielded to theſe argu- 
ments, Timander came and found me melan- 
choly and thoughtful, Your beauty, madam, 
ſaid he, makes ſtrange work already, Is this 
the firſt trial of your ſkill ? J gave him no an- 
ſwer, but what he could read in my confuſed 
countenance and baſhful looks : However, con- 
tinued he, here is a letter the prince has ordered 
me to deliver into your hands.—I muſt not 
take it, ſaid I, and am extreamly ſorry for the ef- 
fe, what you are pleaſed to call, beauty has 
had upon him. I know what I am, and at 
how great a diſtance the misfortunes of my fa- 
mily place me from him. I am bound by the 
ties of gratitude and reſpect to th: princels, his 
mother; and if my eyes have had the misfor- 
tune to pleaſe him, my heart has had no ſhare 
in the deſign. Therefore tell him I beleech 
him to forget me. Timander here again preſſed 
me to receive the billet he had obtained leave 
to bring me; and- the perſon, whoſe care I 
was 
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was under, bidding me take and read it, 


I accordingly opened it, and found theſe 
words, 


* NoThrinG, madam, but the paſſion you 
have inſpired in me can exceed the afflition I 
* am under, Expreſſions are too poor for what 
] feel. You are perſecuted for my fake, and 
*© your ſufferings alone cauſe all the tortures 
** that diſtract me. I now diſcover my love 
without diſguiſe or reſerve, a boldneſs I bor- 
row from the innocence of my intentions; 
and as every thing oppoſes my defigns, my 
* defires become the more inflamed, and my 
* reſolutions the better confirmed. Are not you 
© formed, madam, to be loved? In you I find 
all my excuſes, —When a man loves as much 
&©« as I do, the greateſt pleaſure he can feel, 
js to find that he loves with the juſteſt reaſon; - 
„ and this, madam, is a ſatisfaction I muſt 
„ owe you all the moments of my lite.“ 


WELL, madam, ſays Timander, will you 
not favour us with an anſwer to this billet ? — 
I do not think it at all proper, anſwered I.— 
Why ſo, added he, you are not forbid it —— 
My duty to myſelf, returned I, forbids it. 
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AFTER an hour's converſation he took his 
leave, and defired to know what he ſhould tell 
the prince, Tell him, ſaid I, that I have a 
grateful heart, and am moved with his ſorrow ; 
but that, in the circumſtances we are in, the 
beſt thing for him to do is, to think no more 
of me, and for me to forget him, if I can. He 
went back to the prince with this anſwer, 
which did not ſeem to diſpleaſe him. 

Returning to my chamber, I read the 
prince's letter over again with a concern of ten- 
dernefs, which would have given him the higheſt 
ſatisfaction. Not long after this meſſage, I 


heard he was upon his departure for the army. 

His mother had procured him the moſt ſplen- 
did equipage in the world, and purchaſed him 
one of the firſt poſts in the army. She was, 
dy this, opening a door to honours, and he was 
ſetting out with diſtinction in the road to glory. 
Timander called once more upon me be- 
fore his departure, and brought this ſecond 
letter. 


« I am departing for the army, madam, 
«© I muſt anſwer the call of glory to reach the 
« throne of love, and become worthy of you. 


I therefore fancy you are the prize I am go- 
cc ing 
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cc ing to conquer. But alas ! love is not to be 
<« merited, and I muſt abandon myſelf to a 
grief worthy of jour Ness and my heart. 
„Do but think, madam, that I am without 
you; that will be ſufficient to deſerve your 
& pity, I would ſacrifice my life to my evil 
<« ſtars, but that I know it is conſecrated to you, 


„ and love will claim an account of it at my 
© hands.” 


T1IMANDER painted, in the livelieſt colours, 
the diſtreſs the prince was in. The picture 
affected me prodigiouſly, I felt my boſom rent 
by a thouſand different agitations. I thought 
myſelf vaſtly indebted to him: I had hopes, 
fears, and even deſires; yet all theſe paſſions 
were not well diſtinguiſhed in my ſoul. I was 
flattered with the prince's love; but rhen again 
I was too much retainded of the diſtance be- 
tween him and me. This ſtartled my pride, 
and, when feli-opinion took up the ſcales to 
weigh our merits, I own I did not find myſelf 
ſo vaſtly beneath him. It is true, I might in- 
deed have renounced an alliance I was made to 
buy at too high a price, but in the attempt the 
prince's love and diſtreſs ſtopped me ſhort.— 
He was ſacrificing his greatnels to me, and I my 
pride to him. He had not been long in the 
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army before he gave proofs of his bravery. In 
him courage was joined with a great ſhare of 
ſenſe and prudence (though the latter was (till 
confined to his head, and had not yet reached his 
heart) whilſt reading and reflection ſupplied his 
want of experience; all which gave reaſon to 
hope he would one day be a great general. 


THERE was a great battle fought a few days 
after his arrival. The enemies finding themſelves 
hard preſled in the poſt they occupied, and fear- 
ing to be attacked in their intrenchments, reſolv- 
ed to be beforehand with us. Accordingly hav- 
ing made all the previous diſpoſitions to a bat- 
tle, they fell upon us at a time, when by their 
ſituation we would have thought they ſhould on- 
ly have kept on the defenſive. However they 
came up like deſperadoes, determined to ſell. 
dearly their lives, and victory had long remained 
doubtful, when the left wing, which my father 
commanded, began at laſt to give way. The 
prince, who wa S At the head of the infantry, 
Flew immediately to his aſſiſtance. He found 
him wounded, fallen under his horſe, and all 
about him either dead, or put to flight. He 
ran to him, lifted him from the ground, re- 
mounted him on a ſpare horſe, bound up his 


wound with his handkerchief, and rallying the 
troops, 
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troops, charged briſkly the enemy, routed them 
entirely, and obtained a compleat victory, which 
. colt them all their artillery and baggage, beſides 
a great number of priſoners. 


My father began to feel his hurt after he was 
out of the heat of the action, and was obliged 
to be carried to his tent, where the ſurgeons 
ſearched his wound, and found it very conſidera- 
ble. The firſt thing he did was, to enquire af- 
ter the perſon to whom he owed his life, and 
being told that it was the prince who had thus 
ſaved him, he could not conquer his concern 
for being ſo greatly obliged to him: Is it poſſi- 
ble, ſaid he, that I muſt be ſo infinitely in his 
debt? All the time of his illneſs, the prince ne- 
ver ceaſed his generous offices: He ſent for the 
moſt eminent ſurgeons to dreſs his wound; had 
his own officers to wait on him, and more than 
once offered him his purſe, which he conſtant- 
ly refuſed to accept. Word was ſent me of my 
father's wound, how I owed his life to the 
prince, and of all the kind offices he had receiv- 
ed from him during his illneſs. On this, the 
infinite regard and affection I had for ſo dear 
a parent, made me think I might fend the 
prince my acknowledgments, without treſpal- 


ſing againſt the rules of decency. Accordingly, 
without 
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without conſulting any body, I wrote him the 


following letter. 


I pox'r think I tranſgreſs the laws of de- 


<« cency, by thus expreſſing the grateful ſenſe of 
* my obligations to you for having preſerved a 
<« life ſo precious to me as is that of a father, 


„ whom I honour beyond all expreflion.—A- 


las! Sir, muſteſteem, gratitude, and natural 
« ſentiments, all join to force a heart, which 
«© would have choſen to yield only to its inclina- 
de tion and your tenderneſs? Fame is already 
„ wholly taken up with you. For this am I 
% to thank glory alone, and muſt not love 
de claim ſome ſhare of the debt?“ 


* 


I FEARTD a long while for my father's life; 
but at Jaſt he gave ſome hopes of a recovery, to 
haſten which he cauſed himſelf to be carried 
iato the country, whither I followed immediate- 
ly to wait on him, and employ my cares for a 
health that was ſo dear to me. 


Tus prince returned covered with glory. 
He often came in a friendly manner to viſit my 
father, and 1 found him Kill the ſame towards 
me as when we parted, I acknowjedged the ob- 
ligations I ay und ry and the ſentiments of gra- 


titude 
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titude he could claim from me ; but theſe ex- 
preſſions offended him. I muſt have no returns 
but from your heart, ſaid he: Delicacy of ſen- 
timents is an attendant of love, which quickens 
all its pleaſures, though it often prepares us 
many vexations. But what muſt become of 
me, if with ſentiments ſo natural, ſo ſtrong, 
and ſo fond as mine, you ſhould not anſwer 
them, and 1 could inſpire you with nothing 
but thoughts of gratitude ?—Yet, replied I, I 
muſt not entertain any others, 


THERE began now to be ſome talk of peace, 
and the prince, notwithſtanding his youth, held 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a rank, that he was called into 
all the conſultations held upon that ſubject. 
They ended at laſt in a general pacification, and 
the prince took particular care to have my fa- 
ther included in the treaty. Accordingly, by 
virtue of a general. amneſty, and a ſeparate ar- 
ticle for our family, our eſtates were to be reſtor- 
ed to us as well as the places my father held be- 
fore the war, which he was left at liberty either 
to take poſſeſſion of again, or to accept of an 
equivalent in lieu thereof. 


My father's health returned with the ſatisfac- 
won of once more feeing his family in a flouriſh- 


ing 
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ing condition. The peace occaſioned an uni- 
verſal joy throughout the kingdom, and nothing 
was thought of at court, but the celebrating of 
it by feſtivals and rejoicings. -My father now 
left the country to take a houſe in town, and 
ſet up an equipage ſuitable to his birth, As I 
was already paſſed my childhood, he took me 
home, but defired a lady of his acquaintance, 
who had loſt her huſband, and had ſuffered 
from the frowns of fortune, to come and live 
with us, and have an eye over my conduct. 
Her name was Leonora : I was ordered to 
ſhew her as much obedience as if ſhe were my 
mother : She had a great ſhare of underſtand- 
ing, had ſeen the world, and took care that I 
did not ſtir a ſtep without her. 


Very ſoon after I was preſented to the Queen. 
Her majeſty received me with. great kindneſs, 
treated me with diſtinction, and ſaid very hand- 
ſome things of my perſon. 


Tux whole winter ſeaſon was ſpent in diver- 
ſions. The queen was young, and lad a taſte 
for pleaſures. There was not an aſſembly but 
what ſhe was ſo kind as to admit me into, and 
I ſhewed away with pretty good ſucceſs. Prince 
Camillus made likewiſe one at eyery ball that 
was 
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was given. He danced exceeding well; his per- 
ſon was above any Lord's at court, and the 
glory he had acquired in the late campaign, 
ſeemed to caſt a new luſtre on him, I had the 
ſatisfaction of hearing him praiſed, and he the 
pleaſure of finding his choice univerſally approv- 
ed. Whenever we were dancing together, buſy 
whiſperings behind us declared how every body 
agreed in pronouncing us made for one an- 
other, 


Tu princeſs Valeria bore with impatience 
the figure I made ar court, and the queen's 
kindneſs to me, but much more the prince's 
fondneſs. She fell into ſo deep a melancholy, 
that I could not help pitying her condition, 
Her paſſion glowed in her eyes; a ſecret lan- 
guor was ſpread over her whole perſon; grief 
preyed upon her beauty; and, though Nature 
intended her fair, Love had now ordered it 
otherwiſe. She had handſome features, but a 
wan. and pale look robbed them of all their 
charms. | 


Sys comforted herſelf by eaſing her mind 
to a young relation who lived with her, and 
had her confidence. One day as I was walk- 
ing in the palace - garden with Leonora, we eſpi- 

ed 
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ed the princeſs and her confidante entering into 
a pretty dark grove, upon which I propoſed to 
my friend to follow them. Accordingly we 
ſtept after, and entered a ſide alley next to that 
where ſhe was fitting with her companion. She 
ſpoke with heat enough to be heard. What, 
ſaid ſhe, would you have me do with myſelf? 
T live but for him, and yet I ſhall never gain 
his love, Forgive him this piece of levity, ſaid 
the other, he will ſoon return to you. How ? 
replied Valeria, you would have me not con- 
cerned at his uſage! And you call levity a na- 
tural paſhon which he cannot reſiſt ! A paſſion, 
to which he ſacrifices his love to me, his glory, 
his fortune, and all he owes to the beſt of mo- 
thers-! My heart has too often found his ex- 
cuſes : when we love, we forgive long ; but you 
do not ſee him with eyes as intereſted as mine.. 
What cold inſenſibility has he not ſhewn for 
my pains There is a kind of meanneſs in 
feeling and ſuffering for thoſe that do not feel 
for us. I can no longer bear the rackings of my 
heart, and the ſtinging reproaches of my pride, 
I muſt, I will filence them, and fall upon ſome 
method worthy of me. What may that be, an- 
ſwered her relation. Why, to retire for ever 
from court, replied ſhe ;—ſhe could not proceed 
further, a flood of tears interrupting her ſpeech. 


— trange 
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Strange reſolution ! anſwered her confidante 
you would puniſh yourſelf, becauſe another is 
ouilty! Here night coming on, they withdrew. 


I s£EMED fo affected with the princeſs's af- 
fection, that Leonora could not help expreſſing 
her ſurprize, What ! ſaid ſhe to me, muſt one 
enter into a rival's grief I never feared her, 
replied I, and, as I have had nothing to diſpute 
with her, I cannot now enjoy the ill- natured 
pleaſure of triumphing in her diftreſs. The 
prince's heart was tendered me without my wiſh- 
ing or deſiring it, and therefore, as ſhe gives 
me neither fear nor uneaſineſs, I cannot hate 
her. I have ſome ſnare of good-nature, and 
muſt pity her condition, 


AT my return home I found one of the 
queen's gentlemen, who brought me word, that 
ſhe had engaged me to an entertainment the 
king was to give, on account of the marriage 
of the princeſs Flavia, one of her majeſty's 
relations; that, in caſe I had not jewels enough, 
ſhe would ſend me ſome, and defired to know 
what I might want. I told him, I had a ſuit 
of green velvet and gold, which would do ve- 
ry well with a ſet of rubies, if I could get them. 
I withdrew afterwards to prepare my dreſs, and, 

out 
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out of complaiſance to her majeſty, took more 
pains about it than otherwiſe I would have 
done, 


Tur day appointed for this magnificent en- 
tertainment was ſpent in all manner of diverſi» 
ons, There was a play acted in the evening, 
which was followed by a grand ſupper and a 
ball; and nothing in the world could be more 
gallant and better conducted. The princeſs 
Flavia looked perfectly charming: For, though 
ſhe is not a regular beauty, ſhe has fo 
much youth and bloom, with ſo beautiful a co- 


lour, that ſhe may ſurpaſs others handſomer 
than herſelf. 


* 


ABouT the middle of the ball there was a 
great ſtir at the door, which engaged the at- 
tention and eyes of the whole company. It 
was the duke of Praxede who was juſt arriving 
from the army. His coming was quite un- 
expected; he had made a ſhining campaign, 
had beaten the enemy, and entered the room 
with an air of confidence, ſupported by his na- 
tural valour and good mien. I had never ſeen 
him before: He was not better acquainted with 
me; and, in caſting his eyes towards me, I 
heard him ſay ſome very fine things. His words, 


his 
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his looks, and the very ſound of his voice threw 
y ſoul into an agitation, which I had never 
elt before. The prince and he were then at 
variance; they were both driving towards the 
ſame goal, and each other's rivals in glory and 
merit; upon which account they had been ſe- 
parated, and the court had not thought fit to 
employ them both in the ſame army. 


As ſoon as he arrived, the princeſs Flavia 
offered him her hand to dance : He took me 
next, but I was ſo confuſed, that had I dared, 
I would have refuſed his civility, 


ALL the time the ball laſted, he kept his 
eyes conſtantly on me: I turned mine from 
him, and would fain refuſe him my looks as a 
favour he had no right to, However he took 
me ſeveral times to dance, and made himſelf fo 
remarkable, that it was thought he did it on 
purpole to ſpite the prince. You may be ſure 
I had no ſhare in the deſign, and indeed, as 
ſoon as the ball was over, I ran home in great 
haſte, and the prince left the company to con- 
duct me. 


* Your charms, madam, faid he, (when at 
liberty to ſpeak) operate on every body, and 
ES © the 
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the duke of Praxede comes to ſwell the num- 
ber of your conqueſts. Indeed, Sir, replied I,, 
his affecting to take me ſo often to dance, 
and his ſtaring at me, has given me a great 
deal of uneaſineſs.— But why fo, madam, 
anſwered he? So much care never to caſt a 
look towards him ſhews that you dreaded 
his eyes, and was diffident of your own. 
A perſon that feels nothing is always free 


and open; and over-acting, our part, on cer- 


tain occaſions, often betrays a conſciouſneſs 
of not being always right,—But, replied I, 
what would you quarrel with me about? I 
never ſaw him before in my life. — I hat may 
be, anſwered he again, but he has ſeen you, 
and you were handſomer than uſual to-day :- 


" Nay, he loves you, and that alone, even 


though you were not guilty, is enough to. 
make me wretched.” 


Ever after this the prince watched me with 


a caution that gave me offence. The duke on 
his part followed me every where, and I always 
found him ready to catch my looks in all pub- 
lic places. The prince was informed of all his 
ſteps; he became peeviſh and ſuſpicious, and, 
though he could lay nothing to my charge, yet 
be was not. ſatisfied with me. He thought the. 


duke. 
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duke very inſolent to pretend to a perſon, to 
whom he had been ſo long engaged ; but for 
my part, I own I fancied he wanted only to teaze 
and alarm the prince, and believed, that, he 
thought if I could not ſerve the purpoſe of his 
heart, I might at leaſt gratify his vanity. Such 
a notion was highly offenſive to me, and there- 
fore I ſhunned him carefully. The prince him- 
ſelf took notice of this; whereupon I opened 
my mind to him one day, telling him I could 
not believe I was any ways concerned in his 
grief, ſince, were it ſo, it would be doing me 
the higheſt injuſtice; ' to which he anſwered, 
© You do not indeed ſeem to join with the 
duke againſt me; you avoid him, and (hew 
me even a greater regard than ever, and yet you 
are guilty: Nay, you are ſo without knowing 
it, and you would fain, by an increafe of kind- 
neſs, make amends for the wrongs you are do- 
ing me,—Good Heavens, cried I, what then 
js my crime l You love the duke, anſwered 
he: Yes, Mademoiſelle, you doat on him, and 
tis I that muſt inform you thereof. I know I 
% am going to appear whimſical and ridiculous, 
<< and juſtify all your wrongs. I provide you with 
«© weapons againſt myſelf, which you'll turn to a 
ce proper uſe. I ſee and feel the whole of my 
«© wretchedneſs, but I am driven to it.“ All this 
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was attended by a flood of tears, and taking leave 
he told me further, that he was going to conceal 
his diſtraction and deſpair from my ſight. 


Hx left me in a greater confuſion than I can 
well deſcribe : I found I wanted to ſhake off my- 
ſelf, and durſt not yet enquire into the cauſe of 
the various emotions, I felt, raiſed in my breaſt 
when having thrown myſelf on a couch, Leo- 
nora entered the room. | 

= 

I was ſurprized at her coming, and aſhamed 
ſhe ſhould be witneſs of my diſorder. Which 
ſhe perceiving, ** Come, ſaid ſhe, recover your- 
6 ſelf: I ſee you would conceal your uneaſineſs 
and fentiments from my knowledge; but you 
are to blame. Don't take me for a ſevere cen- 
& for, that would condemn all your motions, 
& but look upon me as a friend on whom you 
«© may depend, and one capable of comforting 
ce and conducting you in the moſt delicate cir- 
ce cumſtance of your life, Do not fancy I ſhall 
« make a crime of your ſenſibility. A heart 
& may be ſenſible and innocent too; and, to 
& merit your confidence, by my example, I 
&« am willing to let you into mine.” Here the 
pauſed a while, and ſeemed to repent having 
gone ſo far; but J preſſed her with fo much ten- 


derneſs 
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derneſs to proceed in her ſtory, that ſhe continu- 
ed thus. 


I am acquainted with Love, and have but too 
dearly paid the tribute due to that little god. 
You have no doubt heard of the misfortunes of 
my family, and how I loſt my huſband and bro- 
ther both at the ſame time, The one was the 
ſupport, and the other the hope of our houſe. 
My brother was taken in arms againſt his ſo- 
vereign, and left his head upon a ſcaffold. Soon 
after my huſband paid with his life a victory he 
gained over the enemies of the ſtate. Thus 
was I in one moment ſtript of all my preſent ad- 
vantages and hopes to come; reduced to lament 
a dead huſband in place, and much eſteemed, 
and to ſue for a brother's life and honour : But, 
alas! he forfeited both together with his eſtates, 
ſo that I was left without wealth or fortune. 
The notions of greatneſs diſappeared, and all 
the charms that are thre attendants of a diffi 
guiſhed ſtation in life vaniſhed in an inſtant, I 
found myſelf forſaken and without ſupport, and 
my only hopes were, that, having been expoſed 
to the frowns of fortune, I ſhould at leaſt be for- 
gotten by love; but both joined forces to perſe- 


cute me. Diſpenſe me, madam, with the 
Plreſt — 


AND 
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AnD now, ladies, though every thing ſhe ſaid 
is ſtill freſh in my memory, from my having 
been very attentive to this mark of confidence 
ſhe gave me ( wherein ſhe acted very artfully to 
come at my heart and ſecret) yet as ſhe is un- 
known to you, the repetition will not perhaps be 
thought very material, therefore you'll give me 
leave to drop her hiſtory here. —By no means, 
ſaid we *all, pray let us know the reſt of Leo- 
nora's adventures ; whereupon the Solitary con- 


tinued in theſe words, 


Wx like to be let into the weakneſſes of 
people we eſteem. We always long to reſemble 
them in ſomething ; if their eminent qualities 
leave us far behind, their foibles bring us to a 
nearer affinity, That is no ſmall comfort, and 
in my particular circumſtance it was too impor- 
tant for my repoſe to find a friend in a perſon who 
had been ſet as a watch over my actions. The 
cgpfidence ſhe was going to place in me, was a 
kind of ſecurity that anſwered for her, and I was 
in thoſe moments when a ſecret lies ſo heavy on 
the heart. I longed to ſpeak to her of what I 
felt, and was too happy to find in her not only 
advices for my conduct, but the ſame dear weak- 
neſſes which render us more indulgent towards 
thoſe: of other people. I preſſed her therefore to 


proceed. You 
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You will then, ſaid ſhe, have the full extent 
of my ſecret. I. am very much afraid the re- 
cital will make all my wounds bleed afreſh, #7 
and give new life to my paſſion ; but however 
that ſhall not prevent my complying with your 
requeſt, My ſentiments being the only pleaſure 
left me, I will indulge them in their full career. 
They are indeed of a quite new nature. Olindo 
in Taflo is quoted as a model of ſentiments, 
He is made to fay, that he deſires much, 
hopes little, and aſks nothing ; but for my 
part I neither wiſh, hope, nor aſk at all, 
My paſſion is ſupported by nothing; it ſubſiſts, 
feeds, and encreaſes by itſelf : And thus have 
I for a long time been taken up with a ſentiment 
moſt ſingular in its kind. 


I saw at, a friend's ſome years ago the 
count * * *, you will excule me telling his name. 
To me he appeared a moſt amiable perſon, 
though, with ſo great ſhare of the qualificatio 

of the mind,, perſonal advantages wauld be leſs 
requiſite, From the firſt moment I beheld him 
he engaged my attention, (which is doing a 
great deal with me) and I continued ſeeing him 
both at my friend's and my own, houſe. 
There was at that time a gentleman that laid 
ſome. pretenſions to my heart, We had for- 
Vor. II. 5 merly 
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merly been on the point of marriage, and, 
when my family had diſpoſed of my liberty in 
favour of my late huſband, he had been af- 
flicted beyond expreſſion, His ſtars had de- 
creed he ſhould ever love me ; therefore, un- 
able yet. to reſolve to give me over, he ſtill di- 
verted his ſorrow with the notion that my heart 
did not go along with my hand. His eſteem 
and reſpect for me had indeed ſtopped and re- 
preſſed his ſentiments, but he was ever watch- 
ing mine, and telling me every day, that, if 
I diſpoſed of them to another, he ſhould die 
with grief, 


Hx ſoon obſerved, that my regard for the 
count was changing into tenderneſs : My eyes 
had informed againſt me, and revealed my ſe- 
eret. And upon this he vented himſelf in re- 
proaches that very much offended me. 


AI this was yet unperceived by the happy 
man. Not but that he ſeemed to have ſome 
ſlender inclination for me, and I was ready pre- 
pared to reject his declaration, if he ſhould 
make any. He has fince been fully revenged 
for my idle reſolution. If he had any ſentiments 
at all, they have ſtopt ſhort, whilſt mine have 
had their full run, It was long before I could 

I 
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be clear in what I felt. Heavens! how art- 
fully doth the heart in thoſe caſes conceal its 
inclination, not to alarm our reaſon and modeſty ?, 
It is a bare nothing at firſt : It is the mind We. 
are taken with; and, in ſhort, till love has got 
the maſtery, he remains almoſt always unknown, 
He ſoon diſcovered himſelf to me in all his 
power ; and the diſorder, which the preſence of 


the count always threw me into, made me ſen- 
ſible of my deteat, | 


ABovuT that time all my misfortunes came 
ſhowering upon me, and, as I have told you, 
J loſt my huſband and brother. It was the moſt 
compleat and ſtrongeſt felt diſtreſs in the world. 
My friend, who often came to comfort me, 
uſed to bring the count with her at a time when 
I faw no body; and I found, to the ſhame 
of my grief, that he alone was able to ſuſpend 
it, 


1 was afterwards plunged in a world of af- 
fairs; my family ruined ; my brother periſhing 
with all the infamy of guilt and rebellion, 
and none but J to aſſiſt him, and fave all I 
could out of the ruins of the family, I was in 
hopes that ſo many troubles would at leaſt wear 
out the ſentiment I nouriſhed in my heart, 
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but my misfortunes ever kept up a ſtrong re- 
membrance of it. 


AFTER many years vexation, time, with- 
out the help of reaſon, effected what the latter 
had not been able to compaſs; for we muſt own, 
to the ſhame of our affliction, that it doth not 
laſt for ever. In ſhort, having made the moſt 
of the wrecks of my fortune, I hoped to en- 
Joy a little quiet. But I had loſt the repoſe of 
the heart, and, when reſtored to myſelf, I found 
I was wholly funk in love. An active hurrying 
life had, indeed, encroached on its rights ; 
but I have paid dear for it ſince, I could no 
longer miſtake my ſituation ; I was forced to 
own it, and begin to ſettle with myſelf. 


MosT women, void of thought or deſign 
of action, are hurried away by the firſt ſen- 
timent that pleaſes them. But for my part 
I conſidered what I had to do, and, after weigh- 
ing the count's character and my own, found 
that I muſt abſolutely avoid him : And, to ſhew 
you that my reſolution was grounded on know- 
ledge, I will draw you his picture.-But no; 
I am not in a condition to paint him ſuch as he is. 
Love would needs conduct the pencil, and 1 
could not ſuffer any want of merit in the object 
of my affections. 


Bor, 
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Bur, faid I, interrupting her, how is it 
poſſible that with a heart, overflowing with fo 
great a paſſion, you ſhould have made no at- 
tempts towards either inſpiring the ſame in his, 
or expreſſing your own to him?—I have my 
anſwer ready, replied ſhe, 


I was born with a heart greatly ſuſceptible of 
tenderneſs, but yet at the ſame time with 
a deal of pride. The one cannot be gra- 
tified but at the expence of the other. To 
make me happy they ought both to agree, 
which 1s a difficult matter; and my condition 
is ſtill more miſerable when my glory is wounded, 
than when my heart bleeds ; and I have there- 
fore reſolved to gratify it. Had I ſhewn my 
ſentiments, and they been lighted, I ſhould 
have died with grief; and that was my reaſon 
for avoiding him. I was ſure of my lips, 
but could not anſwer: for my eyes; and yet, 
whilſt I was ſhunning his looks, I was ever 
ſeeking for them. What ſtorm would they not 
raiſe in my ſoul, when my eyes happened to 
glance on him! My tenderneſs and pride al- 
ways ſtep in between him and me. The one 
forced me towards him, the other with-held 
my fondneſs; and theſe different impreſſions 
gave me a confuſed and baſhful air, which I was 
afraid might betray me. Yet there is not one 
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moment of my life, wherein my heart doth 
not require, and I refuſe him to its eager defires, 
My ſentiments are as violent now, as when new ; 
and more than once an encreaſe of tenderneſs 
has exhauſted the whole ſtock of courage I had 
collected by reflection. My thoughts are till 
on him without intermiſſion. He falls in be- 
tween every object and me; in all the projects 
I form I have him till in view : I fancy his 
eſteem is to be the reward of all the good I do, 
and ] prize it yet more than all the tender ſen- 
timents I am able to ſuppoſe in him. I have 
{et myſelf the hardeſt taſk in the world, a ſtrict- 
nels of behaviour that denies me even the plea- 
ſures of imagination; but eſpecially, I have 


promiſed to avoid him, and accordingly keep 


my word with myſelf. 


Ons heart alone is unequal to ſo mighty a 
ſtruggle; and a friend who viſited me often, 
ſeeing me penſive and melancholy, at laſt wreſte | 
my ſecret from me. The confeſſion coſt me as 
much as if it had been ſomething criminal. 
He endeavoured to quiet my timorouſneſs, and 
ſaid—Do you think we owe as much fidelity 
to this whim of honour impoſed by cuſtom, 
as to the other which is the real attendant ot 
virtue? Believe me, madam, the world is 


not too hard, you owe it but the appearances of 
decorum ; 
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decorum; no more is required of you. 
1 cannot be of your way of thinking, anſwered 
I, and I have never met with a woman good for 
; any thing, after once throwing off the prejudice 
of honour, Beſides, I have more regard for 
myſelf than for the world: I ſtand in need of 
my own good opinion, and the teſtimony of 
my conſcience is more neceſſary to me than all 
the ſuffrages of the public. —But will you, ſaid 
he again, fall a facrifice to your paſſion ? 
You muſt either get the better of, or yield to it. — 
Tf my heart could have obeyed me, replied I, 
I ſhould have got rid of it long ago, but 
I can bring it to no manner of terms. Nay, 
ſcarce can I forgive my ſenſibility, and it is you 
that have recalled me to the attention I owe my- 


ſelf. 


Bur after all, madam, an inclination is not 

a thing that depends on us; it inſinuates into 
our hearts without our leave: Paſſions feize and 
hold us in their power as long as they pleaſe, 
and the whole guilt lies in the uſe we make of 
them. What have I not done to tear him from 
my heart? I attempted to leave my native coun- 
try, and go over to a foreign court. I thought 
change of place and objects might give a new 
turn to my ideas; but love, more diligent than 
F 4 me, 
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me, flew and overtook me on the road. See- 
ing therefore that all my precautions were uſe- 
leſs, and my affairs requiring my preſence at 
home, I returned back. Next I endeavoured 
to force myſelf into a liking to ſome perſons 
that made their addreſſes to me, hoping to 
weaken one paſſion by another, and thus at laſt 
to give them both the ſlip. But, alas! all to 
no purpoſe. I have facrificed every thing to 
my imaginary love, and my fidelity to this 
phantaſm of a paſſion is proof againſt all. It is 
really wonderful what lengths I have gone with 
this mere idea. I have perfonalized it, fo that 
J keep a ſocial intercourſe with it; nay, we 
have our quarrels and reconciliations: At other 
times again we are upon eafjer terms, and, my 
melancholy being then more ſoothing, | would not 
barter it for the higheſt gratifications of pleaſure, 
It is love alone that can give thoſe endeating 
fits of ſadneſs which we enjoy with thanks. 
My ideas are fo ſtrong, that there are moments 
when I fancy him near me, and love wears 
away the whole ſpace that ſeparates us. 


Woulp you know what has led me to this 
exceſs of paſſion? It is my extreme ſeverity to 
myſelf ? It is not thoſe that yield who love moſt, 


but thoſe who reſiſ All you deny the ſenſes, 
| adds 
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adds to the hoard af tenderneſs. I was let looſe 
to the exaggerations of my mind, and, as poſ- 
ſeſſion ſeldom furniſhes all the gratifications our 
defires lend it, I have loved not in proportion to 
the merit I have found, but to that which 1 
imagined. 


I BEARD much about that time, that the 
count had an affair with a lady ; a new addition 
to my grief, My paſſion, I fancied, gave me 
ſome right over his. When we love dearly, 
we would fain be loved again, and always fancy 
ourſelves worthy of ſuch a return. I was as 
much piqued at his amour, as if he had really 
been guilty of an infidelity to me, and his affection 
for another raiſed a barrier between him and me. 
From this engagement he ſhifted to another. 
From thence I fancied he was inconſtant, and 
neither ſerious nor reſpectful of love, and 1 
found I was doomed to the laborious taſk of ef- 
facing from my heart a ſentiment that was deeply 
engraven in it. But, alas! even now, a hun- 
dred times a day I ſay I will forget him, and 
ſay it, but to think ſtill more of him, What 
muſt I do with the vaſt ſtock of love thus 
ſwelling in my heart ? Lovers are often cured 
by reflections ; but mine diſtemper me the more, 
and reaſon is too weak to afliſt me againſt my 
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paſſion, —But it is too much expatiating upon 
what I feel. What, madam, muſt you now 
think of me? Or what impreſſions does my 
madneſs make upon you ?— Think! replied I, 
why, that it is a ſort of conſalation to find fo 
eſtimable a perſon as you, in ſome ſhape, par- 
taking of my weakneſs, — 


AFTER all this, now ſuffer me, madam, 
reſumed ſhe, to do my office, (for it is what 
we muſt do ſometimes ;) by deſiring you to con- 
ſider, that, though I have not fallen into the 
greateſt precipices of love, I have nevertheleſs 
been exceſſively miſerable. From a conduct 
tolcrably laudable what advantages have I reaped ? 
Myſelf the only witneſs of ſo many difficulties 
and ſtrugglings. In love every thing of this na- 
ture is loſt, becauſe unknown, beſides that the 
heart is never well compoſed again after having 
been once agitated with that paſſion. How 
amiable and deſirable is virtue, even barely with 
regard to our repoſe ! Take the moſt fortunate 
paſſions, and ſum up, if poſſible, all the alarms, 
the pangs, the anxieties, the tears, the jealouſies 
that attend them: Lay all theſe aſide, and leave 
to love none but its pure joys; how few will 
they appear? Yet, for the ſhadow of theſe 


few pleaſures, we vitiate our taſte, and loſe the 
relifh 
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reliſh of true pleaſures for all our lives. Pardon, 


madam, this ſmall touch of morality. If, by 


hying myſelf oper to you as I have now done, 
I have forfeited the privilege of giving advice, 
I hope by a mutual confidence to regain a new 
right to your heart, and make mylelf believed a 
friend free from ſuſpicion, 


Here I was going in return to unboſom my 
ſoul to her in full liberty in regard to my 
ſituation, when we were told that my father 
wanted us. Having waited on him, he aſked 
me in a rough angry tone, what I had done to 
prince Camillus ? * His mother has been tell- 
ing me this moment, continued he, that he 
« grieves moſt terribly, and you are taxed with 
„being the cauſe of it: It is very cutting, 
« ſays ſhe to me, firſt to bear, ſo much againſt 
my will, my ſon's paſſion for your daughter, 
© and then to find that very paſſion ſerves but 
< to make him unhappy. I believe you too much 


© my friend, not to join with me in breaking an 


engagement which is not at all agreeable to me, 
and you ate too much a man of honour not 
to think rather of fulfilling the duties of 
* gratitude, than of aggrandizing your family 
at the expence of the friendſhip you owe me. 
Since, therefore, your daughter helps us by 
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her ill treatment of my ſon, let us, con- 
cluded ſhe, compleat a rupture, which we durſt 
not have attempted without her concurrence; 
and for this purpoſe I beg of you to carry, 
or fend her down into the country, I an- 
ſwered, that I deſired her to be perſuaded 
that no intereſts were dearer to me than her 
own; that I had nothing more at heart than to 
give her ſatisfaction, and that I ſhould im- 
mediately order you away, Therefore, Ma- 
demoiſelle, get yourſelf ready to ſet out for 


my country ſeat in two or three days. The 


gratitude and fidelity I owe the princeſs pre- 
vent my talking to you in the ſtrain of an of- 


fended father, but I had rather ſerve her than 


you. Certainly, purſued he, turning to 
Leonora, who had followed me, notking 
can come up to my daughter's ingratitude to 
an amiable prince, who has a violent paſſion 
for her, who ſacrifices the greateſt advantages 
to his love, and is the ſupport of our tot- 
tering family. When the princeſs, his mo- 
ther, out of indulgence to him and kind re- 
gard to me, is going to give a conſent which 
coſts her ſo much; ſhe, my daughter, alone 
raiſcs an obſtacle to an affair, which ſhe ought 
to buy at the expence of half her life Oh! 
in ſpite of reſolution, I ſhall loſe my tem- 
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<« per, anger reſumes its rights, and will have 
<« vent! Be- gone, and never more appear in. 
« my ſight.” I would have anſwered, but he 
was too much exaſperated, and I found the beft 
way was to withdraw immediately to my cham- 
ber. Leonora ſtaid however ſome time behind 
to try to pacify him, but his paſſion ran ſo high, 
and his rage was ſo violent, that ſhe found it a 
hard matter to calm him. 


THAT very moment the prince came to pay 
him a viſit, and finding him, prodigiouſſy 
ruffled, aſked him the reaſon of his diſcom- 
poſure: My daughter, replied the old gentle- 
„ man, has been unhappy enough to diſpleaſe 
“ you, for which I cannot puniſh her too much, 
&« and therefore have juſt now ordered her 
away into the country.” The prince im- 
mediately threw himſelf at his feet to beg I 
might be allowed to ſtay, but my father replied, 
that his word was too \ſtrongly engaged to the 
princeſs ever to go from it. The prince aſſured 
him I was no ways guilty : “ Muſt parents, 
c ſaid he, interfere in the quarrels of lovers, 
„ which have often no other foundation but 
& their delicacy ? It is I, Sir, that am in fault. 
& Love is never ſatisfied, and often unjuſt. 
% But at leaſt give me leave to ſee your daugh- 
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ter.— Vou have it, my lord, replied my fa- 
ther. Well then, continued the prince, 
Iwill go to my mother, and entreat her to 
defire you herſelf to break off this cruel jour- 
ney.—Were ſhe even to order it, anſwered 
* my father, it would be all to no purpoſe. 
„ She might think you and I are of a party in it; 
% and I owe more to my honour than to any 
„ conſideration whatever.” 


LEONORA had withdrawn, when ſhe ſaw the 
prince enter my father's cloſet, though not ſo 
far but ſhe overheard this part of their conver- 
ſation, after which ſhe came up to my room, 
where ſhe found me ſinking under a dejeQion 
of ſpirits that cannot be expreſſed. © O my 
« dear, cried I, my father's anger diſtracts me; 
put what afflicts me moſtis, that he is not angry 
« without a cauſe. Alas! but a moment ago 
« you were talking of the trials of love: 
“ Could I have thought I was deſtined to be fo 
&« ſoon an inſtance of them? Leonora on this 
repeated to me what the prince had faid to my 
father, but his generoſity and virtue ſerved only 
to add to my guilt and affliction, 


THe prince that moment entered my room, 
and finding me drowned in tears ;——though 
I am 
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I am ignorant of the cauſe of thoſe tears, ſaid he, 
and dare not flatter myſelf that they are meant 
for me, yet, madam, you are afflicted, and that 
La ſufficient motive for me to partake in your ſor- 
row. My lord, replied I, abandon a wretched 
creature that diſturbs the tranquillity of your fa- 
mily : Do not add your conſtancy to my load of 
misfortunes. Y ou have already done too much for 
me, and it is time to think of yourſelf, and what 
you owe the princeſs your mother. — Why will 
you, madam, anſwered he, ever take upon you 
the care of my duty ? It no longer becomes 
you to affect ſuch a generoſity, This laſt 
ſpeech offended me. What, Sir, do you mean 
by this, ſaid I, and what am J accuſed of ?— 
I accuſe you of nothing, replied the prince, 
and you will never find a perſecutor in me. 
In the piques of lovers, the delicacy of the per- 
ſon in fault is always ſufficient revenge to the 
injured ; I aſk no other: But at leaſt, Made- 
moiſelle, help us not to loſe you. I have not been 
able to prevail with your father. It is the firſt 
time in my life I have ſeen him angry with me, 
and I muſt die with grief, if he continues much 
longer in the ſame temper. 


HERE I was told that one of the princeſs 
Flavia's gentlemen wanted to ſpeak with me. 


He 
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He brought me word that her highneſs had en- 
gaged me for a party of hunting the next day. 
I defired Leonora to go and know my father's 
pleaſure what I muſt do. His anſwer was— 
To be ſure ſhe muſt obey the princeſs : Since 
ſhe has done her the honour to name her for the 
party, ſhe ought to go. I therefore ſent the 
gentleman back with my thanks to the princeſs, 
and to aſſure her I would not fail to comply 
with her orders. 


I was now obliged to get my things ready 
and think of my dreſs, but indeed I was very 
little diſpoſed for joy. One of the inconveniences 
of a court is, that we muſt have the ſentiments 
that reign there, or do as if we had them; 
ſo that, often, under an outward appearance 
of mirth, the inward anguith of the heart is 
concealed. 


I JoINED the company the next day with a 
very heavy heart, but diſſembled my uneaſineſs by 
faying I had had a violent head-ach. Nothing in 
the world could be more gallant than our hunt- 
ing match, which was to conclude with an en- 
tertainment at a pleaſure ſeat in the country. 
The ladies made a very fine appearance on 
horſeback. My father, who neglected nothing 
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that could give an addition of graces to the per- 


ſon, had made me learn to ride, and my dreſs 
was blue trimmed with gold. I was liked better 
than I could have wiſhed, and the princeſs, 
who was very obliging, complimented me upon 
it in the handſomeſt manner in the world, 
The firſt perſons my eyes glanced on were the 
prince and duke, very regularly paying their 
court to her highneſs. My confuſion was inex- 
preſſible: I was at a loſs how to diſpoſe of my 
looks ; the prince was obſerving me, and that 
increaſed my diſorder, 


Tux chace began at laſt, and the duke con- 
trived means to get near me. When he came 
up, I expreſſed ſo much uneaſineſs at his ſight, 
that he withdrew very reſpectfully, ſaying, I hope, 
then, madam, you will take for done, all the 
ſervices I do not render you. 


Wurd the ſport was over, the company re- 
paired toa country ſeat, which was finely illumi- 
nated ; and, as ſoon as they arrived, the ladies 
withdrew to the apartments prepared for them, 
in order to refreſh themſelves, and ſhift their 
dreſſes. Here, pulling out my handkerchief, 
I found a letter in my pocket, without being 
able to know how it came there ; and, juſt as 

I was 
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I was reading it, the prince ſtepped into- my | 


chamber, I hid it in a great hurry, but he 
perceived my confuſion, and ſaid to me, I find, 
madam, I am troubleſome, and ſhall therefore 
withdraw. The time was now come for my 
evil deſtiny to prevail over my life, 


Wu I had changed cloaths, I was obliged 
to go down to the company. How difficult a 
matter it is to put on a pleaſant air with a 
bleeding heart! In the courſe of the conver- 
ſazion I told the princeſs I was going down into 
the country. She aſked me upon what account ; 
I replied, my father was willing to ſpend a 
few weeks of the ſpring at his ſeat, and aſſured 
her I ſhould carry with me the moſt grateful 
ſenſe of the obligations I lay under to her 
goodneſs, She enquired likewiſe how far the 
houſe might be; and upon my telling her that 
it was but two or three leagues off, ſhe had the 
complaiſance to promiſe to come down and {ee 
me. I received all theſe marks of diſtinction as 
I ought. The duke was preſent when I men- 


tioned my journey, and ſeemed to expreſs a con- 


cern. But as for the prince, he did not appear 
the whole evening, which gave me much un- 
eaſineſfs. The company went to cards; there 
was alſo a concert in the drawing-room, hi- 

ther 
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ther I followed the princeſs, becauſe I found my 


account better with the muſic : for there I had 


nothing to do but feel and be ſilent. Supper 
was ſerved up; every thing was in the moſt 
magnificent taſte ; and there was a grand ball 
after. 


Tur duke made the moſt brilliant and grace- 
ful appearance in the world at this entertainment, 
and I own I found myſelf poſſeſſed with quite new 


ſentiments, which I perceived very well were 


thoſe the prince had been ſo long requiring of 
me in his behalf, but which till then I had been 
utterly unacquainted with, Though I was very 
ſorry not to ſee him, becauſe his abſence was a 
ſure ſign of his diſcontent, yet I could not help 


finding myſelf more at eaſe for a moment: My 


looks and ſentiments had a greater liberty of ac- 
tion, and I faw with ſorrow, though not with- 
out a mixture of joy, the moſt violent paſſion 
written in the duke's eyes. Whenever I happen- 
ed to be his partner, he was thought to dance 
better than uſual, and the princeſs made us re- 
peat together ſeveral dances, which ſhe fancied 
we pertormed better than the reſt, 


I ſhort, he was endeavouring to pleaſe, and 


was, perhaps, very ſenſible that he did fo. 
AFTER 
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AFTER the ball was over, I hurried home to 
my apartment, whither Leonora, who had been 
ſo kind as to keep always with me, alſo follow- 
ed. As ſoon as I ſaw her, I ordered my maids 
to retire, and then ſhe began to tell me, how 
dearly I was like to pay for the moment's plea- 
ſure I had had, I gave her an account of all 
that had paſſed, but ſhe knew it better than my- 
felt, having obſerved me all the time. I ſhewed 
her the letter I had received, and told her how 
the prince had ſurprized me reading it, and that 
no doubt he ſuſpected it came from the duke of 
Praxede. Indeed, anſwered ſhe, you are to be 
pitied, madam ; but what can be done for you ? 
We ſpent part of the night in conſulting upon 
the different methods I could take, but day- 
light appearing before we could fix on any, we 
went to our beds unreſolved, 


Tur prince called upon Leonora betimes in 
the morning : It is perhaps ill-mannerly, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, to come ſo early to diſturb peo- 
ple; that go to bed by day-light. He had, it 
ſeems, paſſed the night on a terrace that lay 
under my window, and had ſeen how late we 
had fat up together ; he knew alſo all that had 
happened at the ball, having been preſent in 
diſguiſe, He expreſſed a lively and deep con- 

cern 
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cern to Leonora, telling her how he had caught 
me reading a letter, which, upon ſight of him, I 
had put up with a diſorder that betrayed me; and, 
upon my friend's endeavouring to diſſuade him 
from the notions he had formed of that letter, he 
anſwered, I do not ſeek to accuſe her, and ſhould 
be very ſorry to have any cauſe to do it. A- 
las ! far from it: So great was my good opi- 
nion of her ſincerity, that ſhe might have at- 
tempted any thing upon the ſtrength of my 
confidence. What then, is it you complain of, 
replied Leonora, what hath ſhe done more than 
common civility required ? (for, as to the letcer 
affair, ſhe made him believe he was miſtaken, 
and folks in love are eaſily deceived) I cannot, 
anſwered. he, ground either my ſuſpicions, or 
even my diſcontent, on any thing certain ; but 
a ſegret foreboding diſturbs my heart: My fears 
are not quieted by her love, and, when ſhe is 
with the duke, methinks I ſee in her eyes a ſome- 
thing ſhe never hath with me. Leonora was 
not wanting in her endeavours to cahm thoſe ap- 
prehenſions. He begged her to obtain leave of 
my father to viſit me in the country, and aſſur- 
ed her at parting that his ſuſpicions and uneaſi- 
neſſes on my account ſhould never reach him, 
and that he would owe nothing to paternal au- 
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thority, nor accept of my hand if my heart did 
not tender it, 


THre.prince having obtained the liberty he 
defired, I fat out without daring to take leave of 
my father, and under his diſpleaſure I found 
myſelf more eaſy in the country. Our ſeat was 
a noble building, though not in the modern 
taſte : There was a large park, fine woods, and 
pleaſant water. Nature ſeemed every where at 
liberty, without being forced by art. I was in 
hopes that the calm tranquillity that reigned in 
this place might diffuſe itſelf into my ſoul : But, 
alas | the paſſions delight in filence, they in- 
creaſe and ſtrengthen by ſolitude. I found my- 
ſelf with diſpoſitions till then unknown, and in 
a diſorder and agitation, which nevertheleſs had 


a ſecret charm, 


LEoNORA often intruded upon my folitary 
moments to rouze me out of my reveries, and 
obligingly reproach me with ſhunning her. 
Then, ſaid I, I muſt alſo ſhun myſelf, for you 
are my ſole comfort. But the truth is, that all 
my time is not ſufficient to beſtow on what I 
feel of late, Vour reflections, anſwered ſhe, 
might be better employed on the misfortunes 
love has in ſtore for you. I know my advices 
will 
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will be in vain againſt a growing paſſion, but, 
though uſeleſs, I ſtill owe them to you: Conſi- 
der, madam, continued ſhe, that you are want- 
ing to every thing that 1s moſt ſacred, to your- 
ſelf, to your father, and what is ſtill more, to 
the moſt lovely prince in the world, and to the 
trueſt and beſt proved paſſion that ever was; and 
for whom ? For one you do not know, and who 
will moft aſſuredly render your life miſerable. 
You muſt not fancy that all paſhons carry their 
excuſes. with them, Here we were interrupt- 
ed and parted. I was very fenfible ſhe was in 
- the right, but her reaſon and mine were both 
too weak to help me. She was threatening me 
with misfortunes, and troubling my life, with- 
out effectually arming me againſt my evil deſ- 
tiny. = 888 


I po not know by what enchantment every 
thing about me ſerved the duke. I cannot tell 
whether he had bribed any of my people, but 
I met with marks of his paſſion in every place. 
Once found a letter on my toilet; at other 
times verſes would be offered to my view in 
the woods and moſt bye places, whither I liked 
to retire, Here is the letter I have ſpoken of, 
At firſt I made a ſcruple of unfolding it; and, 
had it been poſſible, would have ſent it back, 

bf: whence 
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whence it came unopened : But we can hardly 
deny ourſelves a pleaſure that preſents itſelf, and 
the receiving of which is to be unknown. I 
therefore opened it, and read theſe words. 


* I TREMBLE, mademoiſelle, to appear be- 
<« fore you, and am under a dread of your diſ- 
<< pleaſure; yet what makes my crime, ought to 
be my excuſe. I cannot forbear telling 
<< you that you have taught me to love, without 
& knowing yourſelf thoſe tender ſentiments you 
& have taught me. Though, were you to judge 
of yourſelf only by the paſſion you have inſpir- 
ed in me, you could not be ignorant that you 
<< are the moſt adorable creature in the world, 
gut by the infinite ſenſe I have of your worth, 
« methinks I am till placing you at a greater 
6 diſtance from me. I have a love and re- 
« ſpect which you only can inſpire, and which 
no one but myſelf is capable of feeling.” 


Tux next day, as I was going to fit down, by 
a large canal in a grove, I found this other let- 
ter on a ſeat of green turf, on which I uſed to 
reſt myſelf. 


Lov need not be under any fear on my 
« account, mademoiſelle. The ſentiments you 
| have 
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have raiſed in me have all the warmth of paſ- 
& ſion, with the innocence of virtue. I dare 
glory in the avowing them, and will believe 
] have no other merit but what is derived 
from them. Let the diſintereſtedneſs of my 
&« affection plead in its behalf; ſince there can 
<< be no greater prof of love, than to be more 
e eager to love and to be loved again. For my 
« part, I am rewarded for my paſſion oy what 
<< I feel, and am pleaſed with the expectation of 
& happier days: Judge, then, madam, ifI can 
ever fail of honouring and reſpecting you.“ 


ANoTHER day this third billet was offered 
to my view in a cloſet, whither I uſed to re- 


fire. ES 


„J pass the days and nights under your l 


« walls, and, tho' I cannot live from the place 
<< that holds my bliſs, I know not how to ap- 
<« proach; all the ways that lead to my charmes 
appear full of difficulties. But even this be. 


comes an advantage, fince finding you, at 


« laſt, muſt claim ſome merit. I cant ot return 
*« to.court; I have not power to *aſcharyge my 
duty there :—And think, wherever you are 
<« not, I am obliged to n duty but that of re- 
cc gretting your abſer Ke. Much leſs can 1 feek 
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& for pleaſure, Can any be found without 
« you? I find at leaſt there is none for me in 
6e the world but where you are. In you ins, 


& love has centered all my hopes, my wiſhes, 
% and my pleaſures ——Will you not then, 
„ through pity, relieve what | ſuffer through 
& Jove?” | 


Tuus every thing ſpoke in his behalf, and 
was ever reminding me of what I could not for- 
get. I believed eaſily the agreeable truths that 
cloſed with my deſires. He was by degrees | 
- uſing me to hear him talk of his paſſion, and 
inſenſibly gaining upon my delicacy and bafh- | 
fulneſs, whilſt I allowed and forgave my lov- 
ing him. 


A Few days after my arrival in the country, | 
the counteſs Emilia came to ſee me. She was | 
a friend of the family's, and had always expreſ- 
ſed a high friendſhip for me. .She brought with 

| her a very amiable daughter, who, after the 
firſt: acquaintance, obſerving that I was alone, 
and might be glad of company, offered very 
kindly to ſtay behind with me, if I would but 
aſk her mamma leave. At any other time I 
ſhould have been very glad of ſuch an offer, 
but I was now ſo melancholy, and ſo much 
taken 
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taken up with my paſſion, that, tho', ſometimes 
I endeavoured to divert my thoughts, I ſtill fell 
into my old way, and my tenderneſs made me 
believe that I owed myſelf wholly and entirely 
to my ſenſations of love, and that to deviate 
from them was no better than an infidelity. 
However, I could not well decline aſking her 
of her mother, and therefore made the pro- 
poſal, which ſhe readily came into. 


I rIvERTED my new companion as well as 
I could, We ſoon contracted a familiarity with 
one another, and yet ſhe was not open with me, 
but ſeemed rather penſive and taken up with 
ſomething at heart. I did not chooſe to let her 
know I perceived it, for fear of giving her unea- 
ſineſs, nor preſs to be let into her ſecrets, be- 
cauſe I was glad her reſervedneſs towards me 
gave me a right of behaving in the ſame man- 
ner to her. She would often be alone, which 
pleaſed me much, as I had thereby the liberty 
and opportunity of being ſo too. 


GoinG one day into her apartments, I was 
greatly ſurprized to find the duke with her, and 
I believe they both perceived the diſorder his 
preſence threw me into, At firſt I had a great 
mind to reſent it, but contained myſelf upon re- 
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flection, that, not being acquainted with the 
ſecret of my heart, ſhe could mean no harm in 
introducing the duke. I could not hinder her 
from ſeeing her friends at my houſe, and the 
duke, knowing nothing of what I had ſuffered 
upon his account, could have no notion of diſ- 
obliging me by a viſit to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, Theſe reafons calmed my reſentment. 
Al made but a ſhort ſtay with them, and ran 
immediately after to Leonora. I told her I had 
juſt ſeen the duke in my friend's apartment, and 
what concern it gave me, leſt my father and 
the prince ſhould think I had an hand in it, 
begging her to tell me what I had beſt do. She 
knew me too well to ſuſpect any artifice in my 
conduct. My fears anſwered for me; ang 
knew I could feel, but that was all. She there- 
fore told me ſhe would wait on my father with 
an account of the whole of the matter, and 
would take his orders how to act, but that ſhe 
was pretty ſure he would ſuſpect nothing fur- 
ther. 


IT fell out accordingly. He was perſuaded 
that it was a mere chance accident, and, that 
as it was not poſſible to turn out of doors a 
young lady of my friend's quality, fo was it 
likewiſe impoſſible to prevent her receiving what 

viſits 


— 
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viſits ſhe pleaſed in her apartment; but he de- 
ſired her never to be one moment from me. 
They agreed alſo that he ſhould now and then 
take a trip down to us, to conceal from the world 
the knowledge of my diſgrace with him, and 
prevent people's talk about it to my diſadvan- 
tage. 


LON ORA“ꝰs return made me eaſy as to my 
father, but I was certain all our precautions 
would avail nothing with the prince, and that 
he would not hearken to reaſon like the old 
gentleman. Going into my room, I found a 
letter laid upon à couch, and indeed few days 
paſſed without my receiving ſome, one way or 
another. I opened it, and read theſe words. 


« I APPEAR no more at court, mademoiſelle, 
out of regard for my love. I cannot help 
thinking my paſſion is legible in my eyes, and 
& by looking at me I fancy every body can dif- 
cover that you are the perſon | adore, — 
What] muſt | make a ſecret of loving you? 
The only merit I would boaſt of is a high 
e ſenſe of your value, and a reſpect equal to 
your worth. My ſentiments, madam, want 
only to be felt, and I, words to expreſs them.“ 
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Evxx after I avoided going into my friend's 


apartment, but ſhe was fonder of my company 


than ever. You ſhun me, ſaid ſhe, one day, 
you have found out the duke's inclination to 
you, and fancy me deep in ſome plot againſt 


vou; but do me the juſtice to believe, that 


though he is very much my friend, I am inca- 
pable of aCting any part unworthy of you, or 
myſelf.— But, ſaid I, where did you get ac- 


quainted with this man, for I am ſure I have 
never ſeen him at your houſe ?—! have known 
him a long while, replied ſhe, and the reaſon 
of your not ſeeing him was, becauſe he was at 
the army at the time you viſited us. I became 
acquainted with him at the marchioneſs * * *, 


and ſhall one day or another tell you the hiſto- 
ry of our friendſhip; but at preſent give me leave 
to inform you, that he feels the ſtrongeſt paſ- 
ſion for you. What part therefore will you 


have me act? Will you not take it amiſs if I re- 
.ceive his profeſſions to deliver them to you ? 


Tell me how I can ſerve you. If this doth not 


pleaſe you, and his love is offenſive, I' have 
nothing more to fay to him. My friend was 


much too hard for-me. She wanted to know 
the diſpoſitions of my ſoul, and people in love 
are apt to be communicative, for theſe two ſen- 
timents always go hand in hand. Beſides, the 

Was 
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was a fitter perſon to make a confidante of than 
Leonora, our ages agreeing better with one 
another, I therefore unboſomed my ſoul, and 
told her my ſecret upon oath not to mention 
a word of it to the duke, which ſhe promiſed, 
and I am willing to believe ſhe has kept her 
word with me. I informed her without reſerve 
of all I have related to you : My ſtory ſarpriſed 
and affected her much, and ſhe gave me new 


aſſurances of doing nothing but what I ſhould 
think fit. 


THz next day we took a walk at a ſmall 
diſtance from our ſeat. It was a very fine place. 
W hilſt we were abroad, prince Camillus came 
to pay us a viſit, but was told I was gone out. 
He thought, I ſuppoſe, that in the country one 
was always to be met with at home, and could 
not conceive, that having ſo large and fine a park, 
we ſhould go to ſeek a walk abroad, Yet, had 
he thought proper, he might have been ſatisfied 
of the truth. If he had but aſked the ſervants 
they could have told him where I was. But, 
without making the leaſt enquiry, he went away 
in a paſſion, and the next day ſent me the fol- 
lowing letter. 
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* Love led me yeſterday to your ſolitude, 
% mademoiſelle, but even Cupid himſelf met 
with a difappointment. I found nothing but 
** a melancholy ſolitude, every thing that could 
<< pleaſe was fled: with you. However, do not 
“fear that my complaints ſhall ever more come 
to diſturb your pleaſures, No; I value them 
as yours : Though I cannot taſte any, where 
«© you are abſent, may you ſtill partake of a 
great deal where I am far off; proofs of love 
© become offenſive when we are not in a diſ- 
© poſition to make them a return.“ 


THar very evening we took a walk by our- 
ſelves; my friend made me vaſt proteſtations of 
friendſhip, and ſpoke with great ſenſibility of all 
I had mentioned to her. Our converſation was 
long and tender, but at laſt it grew late, and we 
were obliged to return homewards. 


As we were walking back to the caſtle, 
T heard a noiſe near me, and was mightily ſur- 
priſed to find myſelf ſtopped by ſomebody that 
lay at my feet. I gave a ſhriek, upon which a 
voice, which I ſoon knew for the duke's, ſaid, — 
Do not be frightened, madam, I am no enemy. — 
Yes, Sir, anſwered I, you muſt be one, cruelly 


thus to expoſe me. Mou will not be expoſed, 
| replied 
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replied he; no body can know I am here, 
and your reputation is dearer to me than my 
paſſion : But what can J do with the mighty 
ſtore of love you have inſpired me with ? —— 
I now turned to my friend, and aſked whether 
ſhe had a hand in this piece of treachery.— 
No, madam, anſwered he for her, ſhe has no 
manner of ſhare in what I do, and it is from 
the innocence and purity of my ſentiments 
alone I have borrowed this preſumption. He 
then threw himſelf again at my feet, and ſaid 
the moſt paſſionate things in the world, I would 
have got from him and called my friend, but 
could not ſtir, ſomething inviſible, unknown, 
too prevailing, ſeized my ſoul, and my legs 
refuſed to perform their office, Fortunately I 
had not power to ſpeak, and therefore only an- 
ſwered him with my heart, but my eyes would 
eaſily have betrayed their meaning, could he 
have ſeen them. In ſhort, he perſuaded me of 
his paſſion. Heavens! what did he not ſay, 
and how did it not affect me? But, at laſt, 
my friend informing us that day-light was ap- 
proaching, and that we muſt part, he aſked 
leave to return again the next day. I had not 
power to deny him, and withdrew in a diſorder 
and agitation that cannot be expreſſed, 
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I passED the remainder of the night awake, 
and was never taken up with ſuch a variety of 
ſentiments : For joy, grief, hopes, fear, and 
remorſe, took their turns, and raiſed ſuch + 
ſtorm in my breaſt, that diy appeared before 


ſleep could approach. my eyelids. 


I wenT very early to my friend's apartment, 
and, finding her penſive and ſorrowful, en- 
quired into the reaſon. I ſhall be loth to tell it 
you, anſwered. ſhe, but yet I cannot betray the 
confidence you repoſe in me, and ſhould think 
myſelf wanting in my obligations to you, if F 
did not acquaint you, with the duke's- engage- 
ments. What! cried I, has he then placed his 
affections elſewhere-? Perhaps that is all over, 
replied ſhe ;-you are capable of eſfacing the 
deepeſt impreſſions ; but, however, hear me 
out if you can: Jam going to reveal to you - 
his ſecret, and my on. Sure, kid I, it is not 
you that he is in love with? No, madam, re- 


plied ſhe haſtily, compoſe yourſelf and hear me; 


for you muſt know the bottom, in order to take 
the courſe that. can fit you beſt. 


* Tpyave known the duke ſome time. He was 
ſomewhat forward in courting an acquaintance 
with me, and got one of my relations to intro- 


duce: 
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duce him. I was aſtoniſhed that a man of his 
youth, and ſo taken up with gay pleaſures, 
ſhould come to ſeek a perſon much retired, and 
who thought more of leading a rational life, 
than one diverſified with mirth and gaiety. 
I enquired therefore into his views, and ſelf- 
love made me believe, that, not being a bad 
match as to fortune, they might relate to me. 
But I was not long in that error. You know 
there's a friendſhip between madam L* 
and me. She is very amiable. I ſuſpected his 
aſſiduity at our houſe might be meaat for her, 
and accordingly, by often talking to him abont 
her, and telling him all the handſome things 
I could think of her, I was ſoon convinced that 
his fondneſs was all intended for that friend. 
The diſcovery nettled me a little; I avoided 
ſome time enquiring why, and my heart would 
tain have ſpared me an inſight into my weakneſs; . 
but, as I feared its ſurpriſes, I was not deceived, 
and thought I muſt apply the neceſſary reme- 
dies. 


Ar firſt I made a reſolution never to ſee him 
more, Alas! it would have proved more for 
my ſatisfaction, had I followed this, than the 
conduct I afterwards impoſed upon myſelf. 


INDEED, 
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InDeeD, fancying I could do ſtill better, 
I ſet about wreſting his ſecret from him, and 
was even at the advance of the whole expence 
of the confidence, by telling him the misfortune 
I had had to loſe the Marquis * * *, with whom 
my family had entered into ſome engagements 
relating to a match between us; how ſenſibly 
I had been affected with the breaking off of the 
intended alliance; with what regret I forbid 
him my doors,, when decency and the com- 
mands of my relations would no longer allow of 
his viſits; how much this conduct encreaſed 
my paſſion; and how I found by experience,, 
that ſeverity ſerves love, and ſtrengthens the. 
impreſſion. I made him this confidence, with a: 
view of placing an eternal.obſtacle between him 
and my own heart. I. likewiſe. gave by this a. 
pretence and excuſe to my ſorrow, and aſcribed. 
to another, the effects of my paſſion. for 
him. 


Tunis confidence diſpleaſed him; whether it 
was contrary to his deſigns, or that his vanity, 
had been flattered with the belief that my heart. 
inclined to him ; but yet I thought I perceived: 
he had ſome ſecret views, and would have it in- 
his power to attempt me when he ſhould think. 
fit. It is pretty much the way of the men to 

have 
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have ſome object in reſerve, after letting their 
imaginations rove, and loſing their taſte for their 
preſent pleaſures. 


My confidence had quite a contrary effect to 
what I imagined, for he became eager and fond. 
He was inconſolable, as he ſaid, at my having 
ſuch ſentiments for. another; and when I told. 
him, that it took nothing from him, he thought 
me guilty of. want of- delicacy in not under- 
ſtanding there were paſſions of eſteem infinitely. 
above thoſe. of the ſenſes. The truth was, 
I wanted no other from him, but the difficulty 
lay in convincing me that his was of that kind, 
Whatever he could ſay, I did not believe him the 
more for it, and there were even ſome moments 
when I eſteemed him the leſs on that account. 
He continued always in the. fame ſtrain, and, 
had I been willing to flatter. my ſelf-love, I 
might have believed that I had inſpired him with 
a very ſublime paſſion. But this did not ſatisfy 
me; I wanted. to come to ſome concluſion, 
and fix my ſituation by his.. 


Many. ways offered to- that end. I was 
miſtreſs of his ſecret.. He had intruſted me with 
his repoſe, had deſired me to dire& him ; 
and I could, without treachery, act a part con- 

ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with my intereſt, by refuſing to ſerve 
him in his amour. Another would have taken 
the opportunity to be revenged of the preference 
given to a rival, and nothing was eaſier than 
this, for my friend was timorous ; ſhe was 
afraid of the world and her family ; ſhe feared 
the duke himſelf, and I had nothing to do but 
to indulge: her in her own way. 


A MoRE worthy conduct, however, preſented 
itſelf at the ſame time. I kept off all the low 
reſentments we women are ſuſceptible of. I 
examined his caſe and my own, and did not 
find him guilty in feeling for another, what I 
could have wiſhed he had felt for me. I thought 


it was my buſineſs to puniſh myſelf for a miſ- 


placed affection, by turning it to his advantage, 
and that my affection ought to be pure and 
powerful enough to be aſſiſting in making him 
more happy in another. I laid aſide all my 
tenderneſs, and forgot my own intereſt, in or- 
der to impoſe upon myſelf the moſt difficult 
conduct in the world, which, however, I have 
hitherto been able to keep up to. I fancied, 
that if he could be touched by an honourable 
behaviour, 1 ſhould thereby make a worthy. 
friend of him; and that, however, if it was 
all loſt upon him, it would not be ſo for me. 
8 In. 
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In ſhort, my deluded imagination has ſerved 
him ſo well, that it has been able to perſuade 
me, that nothing would be more worthy of me 
than to conquer myſelf. 


I THEREFORE ſet about advancing his intereft 
with my friend, as if on their happineſs the 

whole of mine had. depended. I ſpoke to 
lady L* ** of the great paſſion he had for Her. 

I painted. it in the ſtrongeſt colours, and drew 

a picture, ſketched* by truth; but ornamented 

by love. My friend was ſomewhat prepoſſeſſed 

againſt” him, but I found means to combat her 

prejudices. I'calmedher fears; I anſwered for him; 

took all upon myſelf ; I touched her heart; 

I moved her inclination to tenderneſs, and re- 

lieved her modeſty. In ſhort, when he came to 

ſee her, he had nothing to do, but to finiſh 

what I had ſo well begun. He found the im- 

preſſion ready made to his hands. 


. THERE were, indeed; ſome moments when 
could not help think the part I acted very much 
out of character. Jam wanting to everything, 
de ſaid 1; I act againſt my own principles; 
« ] forget the regard I'owe myſelf, and: know 
« no other duty, but that of expreſſing my 
« attachment to him, What a ſcene is this for 

indifferent 
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indifferent people to ſee? Vet when I con- 


ſulted my heart and affection, I thought there 


could be nothing greater than to give him up 


to another, I judged of the merit of my con- 
duct by what it coſt me. Thus, without re- 
gard to myſelf, without the leaſt tender con- 
cern for my own ſituation, I have admit- 
ted no thought, but that of effecting his hap- 
pineſs. 


THERE was a time when I hoped to enjoy 
the ſad comfort of ſeeing him no more: He 
ſeemed to have taken ſome diſguſt, and I ad- 
viſed him to break off with my friend and me. 
That was leſs cruel, in my opinion, than the 
laborious taſk I had taken upon me. Indeed 
I ſuſpected he was at this time in love with 
madam C * * , but he would not own 


it. 


In the mean while I was attentive to every. 
thing that happened. I watched all his ſteps 
and motions, and was ready to magnify every 
fault he committed, through the defire I had 
of finding him guilty; and indeed I was not 
in humour to invent excuſes for him, 


Bor, 
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Bur, at laſt, after an eclairciſſement, he 
was reconciled, and became fonder than ever 
of my friend. I now found how cutting it was 
to know the object of our affections attached 
to ſomething perfect ; yet, far from allowing my 
intereſt to encroach on the juſtice I owed my 
friend, my delicacy, and fear of being wanting to 
her, encreaſed her merit with me. Ever ſince they 
adrnitted me into their confidence, I cannot re- 
proach myſelf with having once thought of 
what would have been for my own advantage. 
All my advice has been ſincere, and has ſerved 
their intereſts againſt my own heart; ſo that the 
greateſt paſſion that ever was, has all along been 
ſubſer vient to friendſhip, I have thought only 
of conquering my inclinations, and puniſhing 
myſelf for a paſſion, which it was not in my 
power to ſuppreſs, ſince the heart involuntarily 
yields to impreſſions. 


O a time, the duke would fain have per- 


ſuaded me he had changed his mind, and was al- 


ways telling me things very much to my friend's 
diſadvantage. This loſt him my eſteem. He 
redoubled his complaiſance to me: When ſhe 
was preſent, he would ſeem fonder of me, 
than of her: He offered me a preference which 


might,have flattered my vanity, He followed 
me 
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in all places; he grew jealous of every thing 
that came near me, and his jealouſy was real, | 
for he would have been very unwilling to loſe me. 


| But he conducted a paſſion and a defien alike ; 


a perſon leſs upon her guard might have miſtaken 
the one for the other, but my mind could ſee 
all his faults, though my heart was not yet ſen- 
ſible of them, —— 


IF I had not ſpoke, during this long narrative, 


It was becauſe I-really had not power to do it; 


and my friend, quite intent upon her ſtory, 
had not taken notice of the condition I was in 
all the while. But now, unable to bear any longer, 
I gave a ſhriek, and cried out, —It is enough. 
Oh ! tell me no more ;—and with that, the 
violent conſtraint I had put upon myſelf having 


quite exhauſted my ſpirits, I ſunk down in a 


ſwoon, and was a long while in the arms of 
my women without recovering from my fit; 
but, to my misfortune, they recalled me at laſt. 
to life, 


SCARCE had I opened my. eyes, and begun 
to recover my ſpirits, but a great noiſe and 
buſtle was heard about the houſe, and ſome. of 
my maids left me to run and fee what it might be. 
But as they did not return, and the loud cries 

continued, 
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continued, I leaned upon the arm of one of 
them, and ſtaggered towards the place from 
whence they proceeded. Juſt as I got to the 
hall, I ſaw four men bringing in another bathed 
in his blood, whom, as he turned his head to- 
wards me, I knew to be the prince. This 
ſight almoſt rivetted me to the ground ; but, 
making an effort, I moved forwards to follow 
the mournful ſpectacle. They laid him on a 
couch in the parlour, and I made ſigns to the 
ſervants to run for help, for I could ſcarce ſpeak. 
The prince, ſeeing me, turned his expiring 
eyes towards me, and faid,—I have not been 
able to touch your heart, madam, nor convince 
you of my love: I ſhall, however, die con- 
tented, if in my laſt moments I can perſuade 
you, that no one ever loved you fo truly as I 
have, though a more happy man puts me in 
the condition I am now in,—At this inſtant the 
eyes of all preſent, who were not a few flaſhed 
upon me with indignation, but I was yet more 
hatefal to myſelf than to them ; and Leo- 
nora, who came running at the noiſe, ſeeing 
my condition, dragged me away from this dif- 
mal ſight. . 


I was led up to my chamber. I begged of 
her, however, to go and take care of the prince, 
and 
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and to fend aw:y with all expedition for the 
ableſt ſurgeons that could be got, They had 


already taken care of that, and as we were not 
at a great diſtance from town, they were not 


long in coming. They examined his wounds, 
and found them mortal. I ſent every moment 
to know his condition, but could fee very well 
by the looks of my n. that there were no 
hopes of him. 


My friend came at laſt, and, by the grief 
ſhe expreſſed, I gueſſed the prince's condition. — 
It is the duke, ſaid ſhe to me, that has fought 


. tim.—Can you, anſwered I, be the bearer of 


ſuch cruel neus? Why, replied ſhe, you muſt. 
be informed of what is become a public talk, 


that you may be able to regulate yourſelf accord-- 


ingly.—Though ſhe was in the right, I could 
not help thinking her cruel to talk fo; but 
grief is often unjuſt, I begged her to return 
to the prince's aſſiſtance, and not to leave him. 


I THEN withdrew. to my cloſet, with one 
of my women, in whom I confided moſt, and, 
throwing myſelf on a couch, ſaid, 1 have 
« nothing more to do in this world, and yet 
« am not allowed to bring death to my relief 


4 What a cruelty to be ke to ſupport life 
under 
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e under ſuch circumſtances | But, come; 
©« I have always depended upon your attach- 
«© ment to me; follow me. I can no longer 
c endure the fight of human kind. Whirher, 
„ madam, muſt we go, replied ſne. No mat- 
“ ter where, anſwered I, provided I avoid the 
eyes of all my acquaintance.” The girl en- 
deavoured to oppoſe my deſign, but to no pur- 
poſe. I opened a door on the back ftairs that 
led to the garden, and was going out, when 
ſhe ſtopped me, by telling me how improper 
it would be to go away with the cloaths I had 
on, and all my jewels about me, deſiring me to 
ſtay at leaſt till ſhe had dreſſed me in one of her 
plaineſt ſuits, I was perſuaded, and bid her 
make haſte, not being able to tarry a moment 
longer in this fatal houſe. ** But, will you not 


„ wait the utmoſt of the prince's fate, reſumed 


<« ſhe again, and muſt not that, madam, re- 
e oulate your deſtiny ? Alas, anſwered I, 


* doſt thou not hear the diſmal ſhrieks of 


ce the whole family, too expreſſive of his not 
e having one moment longer to live.” 


SAYING theſe words, I flew down ſtairs. 
We paſſed the garden without meeting any body, 
and got out by a back door that opened into a 
large wood. The day was beginning to cloſe : 


I walked 
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[ walked ſome time without uttering a word: 


Shame and fear funk all my ſpirits. At laſt, 


quite ſpent and overcome, I fell to the ground, 


and leaned my head on the lap of the woman 


that attended me. The poor creature was incon- 
ſolable to ſee me in that condition. She ſpoke, 
but I neither anſwered, nor hearkened to her. 
The night grew dark and diſmal. Overpowered 
by grief and wear ineſs, I fell aſleep as I lay, 
for nature will take care of herſelf, and will loſe 
nothing of her dues, 


I oPENED my eyes Juſt as the day began to 
break, and my misfortunes glaring afreſh with 
the light, I was filled with horror when I ſaw 
them diſtinctly. I recalled them all to my mind. 
J loſe an accomplithed prince, ſaid I; 


I have not loved him, when his paſſion, 


«© meeting with a return of mine, might have 
made us happy, and I adore him now I am 
„ on the point of loſing him! Mercileſs love 
© means to revenge him, and make me the ob- 
& ject of its moſt cruel perſecutions. And by 
* what hand do I loſe him? By the hand of a 


«© perfidious man, who perhaps, has never loved 


& me. I have been the victim of his vanity. 


„My life, my reputation, all is to be en- 


veloped in the odium of guilt. I ſhall be 
* confounded 
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cc confounded with thoſe of my ſex, who have 
5 forſaken glory and forfeited their honour. 
„What a heart-breaking ſtory for a father, 
„ whoſe delight and darling I once was? 
«© But in what condition muſt the prince's mo- 
© ther be, ſhe who lived but for him? Muſt 
it be my fate to involve ſo many people in my 
% misfortunes? Why do I fly? It would be 
too happy for me to be ſacrificed to their juſt 
& reſentment.” —And, indeed, in ſome mo- 
ments, I was for going back to offer myſelf to 
their fury, but then again, ſhame getting the 
better of my deſperate reſolution, I could think 
of nothing but hiding myſelf from their eyes, 
and ſeeking ſome forlorn cave where I might 
ſpend the remainder of my days. <« But af- 
« ter all, ſaid I ag in to myſelf, what is my 
« crime, good God ! thou knoweſt the bottom 
« of all hearts. An involuntary paſſion hath 
« entered my ſoul. I have rejected and op- 
«© poſed its gratification, I never have tranſ- 
« greſſed my duty nor modeſty, What then 
« am I puniſhed for ?” 


Lay 


Tur young woman that bore me company, 
was all this while melting into tears. Alas, 
& madam, ſaid ſhe, what reſolution are you 
« taking? So fair and ſo young, what are you 

not 
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| ce not going to expoſe yourſelf to"? Perhaps, 
jj « replied I, I ſhall meet with ſome friendly 
[| < villain who will deprive me of a life, which 
| | e the Deity orders me to retain as a puniſhment. | 
U No, anſwered ſhe, you can find no enemies 

% amongſt men: But if you will be ruled by 

| « me, I have a ſiſter ſettled in a ſmall town 

& not far off; I will conduct you to her; 

«© you will not be known, and will be leſs diſ- 

©: agreeable there, than thus wandering about 

& from place to place.” 
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1 TOOK her advice; we fet out, and in a 
little time arrived at the place, whither ſhe | 
defigned to carry me. Her ſiſter received us [ 
very kindly ; 1 went for her friend, as it had ö 
been agreed between us; I found them buſy | 
in marrying one of their children, But, on N 
the wedding-day, as I did not chuſe to be ſeen : 
by the company, I went out early in the morn- | 
ing, with my companion, under pretence of 
taking an airing, and, walking by the edge of a | 
little hill, I ſaw a wood. I took a fancy to go | 
into it, and perceiving a hutt, which my friend 
told me was an hermitage, I went up to it, 
and found it open. A ſhepherd, that was at- 
tending his flock near the place, informed us, 
that the hermit, who uſed to inhabit it, was 
thought 
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thought to be lately dead in going his rounds 
about the country, Upon this information, 
I ſtepped in, and finding it convenient for my 
purpoſe, cried out immediately to my maid, 


„ This is a dwelling kind fortune offers me; 


“ here I am determined to ſpend the remainder 
* of my ſorrowful days.” I have accordingly 
put my project in execution, and, to this day, 
ladies, no body but you have been here to in- 
terrupt my ſolitude and grief. 
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FROM THE MaRCHIONESS DE LAMBERT, 
TO MADAM DE sr. HYACINTHE 


With the manuſcript on THE EDUCATION OF A 
YOUNG LADY, addreſſed to the ſuperintendant 
of .the convent of St. Magdalen. 


XA PERSON like you, madam, can ne- 
5 A X ver aſk a thing twice, It is enough 

to know you defire it. We are paid 
IK beforehand, and with large intereſt, 


by the pleaſure of granting it you. For my part 
I know none greater, unleſs it be that of pre- 
venting your commands. What you require 
is ſo trifling æ thing, that I thought once near- 
ing it read, which you were pleaſed to bear with, 
might well ſuffice you. However, I ſend it you. 
It is a trifle which I wrote for lady Beuvron, 
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ws : A LETTER, 8 
whilſt a child in the convent of St. Magdalen 


* at Treſnel. It is a grandmother making uſe 


of her rights over her grandchild. I doubt not, 
but, by exerciſing yours over the young lady, 
your daughter, ſhe will anſwer them ſo well, 
that ſhe will make herſelf worthy of you. I 
cannot form a better wiſh for her, nor one more 
expreſſive of what ſhe thinks of you, 


Who is, 


Madam, &c. 
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RULES FOR 


T. E FDUCATION OF A YOUNG LADY, 


In 2 LETTER to the ſuperintendant of the mo- 
naſtery of St. Magdalen at Treſnel. 


MADAM, 
7 1 7 A M deſired, by our friend, to ven- 


ture ſome inſtructions for the educa- 
tion of a grand- daughter; but it is 
NN from 3 would chuſe to receive 
them. Nobody, madam, has a more extenſive 
knowledge, a firmer reaſon, or a moro ſolid pi- 
ety, than yourſelf, But, however, it ſeems a 
grandmother 1s thought to have ſome right to 
give her advices on the ſubject, We muſt, 
therefore, be allowed to make uſe of this privi- 
lege of ur age, which has excluded us from fo 
many others, 
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W cannot, methinks, have an eye too ſoon 
to the education of the little creature, Every. 
age of life requires a particular attention ; but 
it is in theſe firſt years eſpecially that the mind 
receives impreſſions which are never after effac- 
ed, and that the ideas of good and evil take 
their places in the imagination. It is therefore 
of infinite importance not to diſturb their natural 
order, and to, take care to aſſign to the firſt 
thoughts, the rank they are to occupy. Con- 
ſequently ſhe muſt be inſpired betimes with an 
awful idea of God and religion : Theſe ſublime 
topics ought to be mentioned to her in a mov- 
ing and affecting manner; for it is only by 
touching the heart that we can influence and 
work upon the mind. Too happy, if in the ſe- 
quel of her life, her ſentiments have only the 
Deity for their object! ; 


THrarT education may have a proper effect, 
the perſon intruſted therewith muſt command 
reſpect, and give a great idea of herſelf, We 


- ought not to be too familiar with children. It is 


proper to keep up a gravity, and carry ſomething 
of a ſevere hand over them. We muſt likewiſe 
be upon our againſt their childiſh endearments, 


which they know how to manage with great ad- 


vantage to extort what they want of us. Theſe 
budding 
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budding charms conceal a number of defects, 
and we muſt not fuffer ourfelves to be ſeduced 
by them. 


Fux greateſt enemy our ſex has to ſtruggle 
with, is ſelf-love or vanity. We cannot too 
ſoon labour to weaken it, and great caution 
ought to be uſed not to confirm it by pratfes;; 
for this is one of the great dangers of education. 
By this we ſwell the idea the little things have 
of themſelves, we arm their pride, and ſetthem _ 
above their equals; they grow vain, difficuk 
to be corrected, apt to take offence, and all this 
forms a very unamiable character. We muſt 
allo beware of letting them ſee how dear they are 
to us, and what an intereſt we take in them. 
TT his brings them to fancy we muſt always be 
doating on them, and conſequently ſtrengthens 
their vanity. Do but let them alone; whatever 
application you may uſe to deſtroy this principle, 
it will ſtill maintain its ground againſt you. 
With modeft and baſhful children, indeed, 
praiſes might be uſed to give them courage; 
but our little one is full of vivacity, and doth 
not want this aſſurance, but rather to be check- 
ed and held back. Not, again, that I am for 
intirely baniſhing praiſes; they are a help to 
education and virtuous diſpoſitions ; But we 

H 4 muſt 
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muſt know how to place them properly, and not 
beſtow them as ſeduced by our affection, or the 
childrens charms, but with reflexion. Beſides, 
they muſt never be commended on account of 
external beauties, (for they may hence deceive 


themſelves ſo far, as to think that they ſupply 


the place of every thing) but for their good ac- 
tions only. 


THEy muſt be inſpired with a great love for 
truth, and to practiſe it even at their own coſt, 
We muſt inſti] into them the opinion, that no- 
thing is ſo great as to ſay ingenuouſly—I am in 
the wrong—and beware of puniſhing them for 
the faults they confeſs. 


AAN, children muſt. be made to have a 
great opinion of honour, and taught to look 
upon diſgrace as a thing above all others to be 


dreaded, We often amuſe them with frivolous 


tales, that awaken all the timorous paſſions; it 


would be much properer to keep up their appre- 


henſion for diſhonour, that they might Icok 
upon eſteem as the firſt of benefits, and on con- 
tempt as the greateſt of evils, When once you 
have worked them up to a ſenſe of eſteem, and 
of the ſhame attending faults, you have gained 


a great point in their education. Shame will 


then 
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then ſerve for a puniſhment, and efteem ſup - 
ply the place of rewards. 


IT is of infinite importance to perſuade them 
thoroughly, that happineſs is attached only to 
laudable actions; and we ought to grant them 
their requeſts, not as recompences, but as the 
neceſſary conſequences of their good deeds, 
They bring themſelves thereby to fancy, that 
what they aſk is beſtowed on, and belongs to 
worthy actions only. 


Ir the little preſents you make them conſiſt of 
eatables, you increaſe in them the love of plea- 
ſure, which is only to be barely ſuffered; if 
they are for dreſs, you ſtrengthen the notion 
they have of trifles, which they muſt be taught 
to detpiſe. Children take a pride in being treat- 
ed like reaſonable folks. This kind of pride 
muſt be kept up, and made uſe of as means to 
lead them whither we pleaſe. Reproof muſt be 
adminiſtered with caution, and they be made 
to believe, that they have rather been guilty of 
forgetfulneſs, than failing. 


Ir is neceſſary to break the wilfulneſs of chil- 
dren, to render hem pliant and ſupple, to make 
them bend to the authority of reaſon, and tezch 
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them not to give way to their deſires. They 
have ſometimes.tears of obſtinacy, and, not be- 
ing able to compaſls their will, they endeavour, 
by their whinings, to maintain the right they 
fancy they have to do what they pleaſe. We 
muſt beware yielding to theſe fits of obſtinacy ; 
diſtinguiſh "likewiſe their natural wants from 
mere whims of fancy, and allow them to aſk 
for nothing but real neceſſities. What gives 
ſtrength to our deſires is, the liberty we are in- 
dulged of expreſſing them ; and whoever allows 
himſelf to change his wiſhes into requeſts, is 
not far from fancying that people are obliged to 
grant him every thing he deſires. Beſides, we 
can more eaſily bear a denial from ourſelves, 
than from other people. The perſon who is 
with young miſs has a great deal of merit, and 
ought to ſupply the place of reaſon with her, 
W hen we are not accuſtomed in our childhood 
to ſubmit our wills to the reaſon of others, we 
{hall find it very difficult to liſten to, and fol- 
low the dictates of our own, in a more advanc-— 
ed age. 


CuitDprtn's minds muſt be armed with cou- 
rage; for a firmneſs, which conſiſts in a ſettled 
inſenſibility of ſoul, is the beſt ſhield we can op- 
poſe to evils, It is the ſupport of virtue, and a 
| rampart 
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rampart againſt the approaches of vice. Benſi- 
bility of ſoul doth but lengthen out and eternize 
misfortunes, and without courage it is next to 
impoſſible to remain firm in our duty. No- 
thing is more uſeful alſo, than to make them 
; ſuſceptible of friendſhip and gratitude. It is the 
heart that muſt þe wrought upon ; we have no 
ſure and laſting virtues but by its means. It is 
well alſo to accuſtom them to a juſt mind and 
an upright heart, Inſpire them with liberality, 
and a notion of dividing what they have with 
others. They muſt be perſuaded that the giver 
is the beſt off, ſince he hath for his ſhare the 
glory and pleaſure of obliging. 


CHILDREN often delight in mimicking 
others, and, when they do it with a grace, we 
are apt. to be diverted with them. But this is a 
dangerous talent. We do not ſeek to imitate 
what is good; that would not raiſe a laugh : 
It is the ludicrous we try to hit. Do not let 
them fancy any agreeableneſs in apery. No- 
thing is eaſier than to divert, at other people's 
coſt, whilſt we are helped and encouraged by 
the malignity of the hearers, It ever requires 
much more wit to pleaſe with good nature, 
than with malice, 
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Bxs1D7ts theſe general rules for all children, 
there are ſome peculiar to each temper, which 
it is an eaſy matter to find out with the 
leaſt application, Little miſs, for inſtance, is 
tractable and endearing. This is a qualification 
uſeful to thoſe that poſſeſs it, but dangerous 
for others. It impoſes on ſuperficial people; 
and who is not ſo? Do we take the trouble to 
dive into the bottom of characters? No; we 
yield to outward appearances, which hide ma- 
ny defects. Thoſe who perceive how it ſerves 
their turn, are all talk and outſide in the com- 
mon courſe of life, and depart from the virtues 
of ſociety and affection. Such only as do not 
deal in bare appearances, pay us with realities, 
and are under a neceſſity of being true and ſolid, 
which others wholly depart from. 


I am afraid alſo that the little thing is inclin- 
ed to vanity and giddineſs. They are foes to 
modeſty ; and what can be done with a woman 
that wants modeſty ? Timidity, or baſhfulneſs, 
ought to be the characteriſtic of women, for it 
ſccures their virtue; and baſhfulneſs and mo- 
deſty are twin- ſiſters, and are ſo near alike, that 
they are often taken the one for the other. I 
think it high time new to ſet about correcting 
ner. She gets forward in years, and theſe lit- 

tle 
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tle imperfections, which may ſeem nothing to 
thoſe who love her, are nevertheleſs the ſeeds 
of vices. You know better than I, madam, 
how a philoſopher, meeting with a child, re- 
proved him for ſome fault, and that, upon the 
lad's telling him he chid him for a mere trifle, he 
replied, No habitual defect can be a trifle. 


I am ſenſible, madam, that what I here of- 
fer is very imperfect ; but I was willing to leave 
you the pleaſure of improving it with your own 
thoughts, and the right of eorrecting mine. 
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REFLEXIONS 


ON THE 
DIF FE R E N C E 


BETWEEN 


REPUTATION and ESTEEM. 


*FLXX HE eſteem we are in, is owing to 
K the effect, which our perſonal qua- 

N® lities have on others. If theſe 
XXI are great and exalted, they ereate 
admiration; and, if amiable and endearing, 
they give birth to friendſhip, We enjoy eſteem 
much better than we do reputation; the one 


lies nearer us, the other more out of reach; 


the latter, though greater, affects leſs ſenſibly, 
| — 
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and ſeldom changes into a real happineſs. We 
acquire the love of thoſe that are near and know 
us, and reputation from ſuch as are not perſo- 
nally acquainted with us. Merit ſecures us the 
regard of the honeſt part of mankind, and good 
fortune that of the public. Eſteem is the pro- 
duce of the merit of a whole life, but reputati- 
on is often beſtowed on a chance action, and 
is more dependant on fortune. To know how 
to make advantage of opportunities, an action of 
high merit, a victory, or the like, all theſe lie 
at the mercy of fame: She puts up with ſhew, 
but, whilſt ſhe ſpreads and celebrates ſuch acti- 
ons, ſhe removes them to a diſtance from us. 
That eſteem, which is attached to perſonal qua- 
lities, is leſs extenſive; but, as it acts upon 
what is within our reach, its enjoyment is bet- 
ter felt, and oftner repeated, It is more con- 
fined to one's morals than reputation, which is 
often owing to faſhionable vices, properly plac- 
ed and well managed, or tometimes even to 
ſucceſsſul and illuſtrious crimes. Eſteem af- 
fords leſs, becauſe it is attached to leſs brilliant 
qualities; but, on the other hand, reputation 
wears away, and wants to be renewed. Acti- 
ons of high ſpirit excite more envy than admi- 
ration ; for men are apt to be offended at what 
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ſinks their own merit; and therefore admirati- 
on is a ſtate of violence for moſt people, and 
wiſhes nothing more than to be at an end. 
That which gives us the greateſt credit, is the 
love of our fellow creatures, and can therefore 
be acquired only by the qualities of the heart. 
Becauſe this turns to people's advantage, they 
are willing to allow us ſome merit in it, tho' 
that not as merit in itſelf, but as a · thing uſeful 
to them. Without ſuch an expedient, we ſhould 
need a vaſt ſhare of real merit to make them 
forgive us our ſuperiority. 


PoLITENEss is an engaging qualification. 
which contributes the moiſt of all things to 
eſteem, This is a mere attention to the vanity 
of others, and highly conducive to eſtabliſhing 
peace amongſt men, It baniſhes from ſociety 
that I am Me, fo offenſive to others. A po- 
lite perſon never finds time to talk of himſelf, 
and thinks only of ſetting off his acquaint- 
ance, 


MoprsTy ſecures the merit and the eſteem 
the world allows us. It filences envy; and 
people do not .repent giving their ſuffrages in 
our favour, when they find they are not likely 


to 
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to turn againſt themſelves, What is moſt pre- 


judicial to eſteem, is the requiring it too much 


in particulars, becauſe we are every moment 


making it too plainly perceived by thoſe about 


us, 


THERE is, beſides, a certain conduct to be 
obferved to preſerve eſteem.” Gratian fays, — 
Make yourfelf known, but be not underftood : 
Do not lead men's comprehenfion to the full 
extent of your merit, for what is known, is 
leſs able to impoſe on the world. —The ſame 
author ſays again,—If .,your merit is ſuperior to 
your reputation, ſhew yourſelf, and make your 
value known; but, if your worth falls ſhort of 
your reputation, conceal yourfelf, and make 
the moſt of people's error: And contrive always 
to ſtand fair in their imagination.— The Cardi- 
nal de Retz obſerves, that he was convinced on 
a certain occafion, that he could ſtill occupy, 


for a long time, a great, though unmerited place 
in the imagination of the vulgar, and might un- 
dertake any thing upon the ſtrength of their illu- 


fions, Ridicule falls upon eſteem, becauſe it 
aims at all the perſonal qualifications, It par- 
dons vices, becauſe they lie in common. Men 
agree to let them paſs unnoticed, becauſe they 

| have 
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have an intereſt to ſpare them. Every age has its 
predominant vice, and ſome one, called a man 
of taſte, who ſets up for a teacher of the times, 
fixes ridicule, and gives credit to the vices of the 
ſociety. Love and ambition may hope for fa- 
vour ; but perſonal merit .often incurs malig- 


nity. 


PERSONAL eſteem affords more ſatisfaction, 
than birth, riches, and even preferments with- 
out merit. Nothing is more pitiful, in the main, 
than a great man without virtue, who is loaded 
with honours and titles, and is every moment 
made ſenſible, that reſpect is paid only to his 
dignity, whilſt none is due to his perſon. Lucki- 
ly for ſuch a man, ſelf-· conceit, the greateſt of all 
flatterers, is apt to prevent his ſeeing his own 
inſufficiency. 


SOME ſorts of merit there are which promote 
emulation, as not being above imitation ; but, 
on the other hand, envy is ever ready to cry up 
a middling worth, in order to fink ſome other 
great merit. Prince Exgene has made numbers of 
this ſort of great generals in Spain. Envy is ſome- 
times of ſervice, and illuſtrates one even more 
than 1s due to our real qualities, There are alfo 
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ſome ſuperior merits, which ill- nature lets paſs 
without notice. Such was the late Marſbal de 
Turenne s. Merit always at hand grows trou- 
bleſome, but reputation gathers at a diſtance. 
It is a difficult matter to acquire great wealth 


. without ſome expence of reputation, unleſs we 


have previouſſy made proviſion of a good ſtock 
of merit, honours, and dignities, and riches 
flow in of their own accord, and as inſe- 
parable from great preferments. But in ſuch 
caſes we no more envy a great man's wealth, 
than the gold we ſee in the temples at the 
gods, 


NoTHING is ſo happy as a man that enjoys a 
deſervedly acquired eſteem, attached to his per- 
ſon, and not to the rank he holds, It is a plea- 
ſure he is made ſenſible of every moment, and 
by all that approach him. What is to others 
mere compliments, void of realities, and where- 
in truth has no ſhare, becomes to him real 
marks of the public eſteem. All thoſe regards, 
thoſe empty nothings, are thereby made valu- 
able. His happineis doubles by the inward 
complacency he feels, and his other pleaſures : 
even ſmile with additional charms, 


PUBLIC 
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PusLic favour always either ſecures or de- 
ſtroys reputation. It ſhews us to a full light; 
and we have need of a vaſt fund of merit to ſup- 
port our character in a place, to which there 
are ſo many aſpirers, and from which it is fo 
much their intereſt to pull us down, and in 
which, in ſhort, nothing is forgiven us. 


THosE who bring with them into places no 
other merit or qualifications, but that of a ſtrong 
deſire after them, do not maintain themſelves 
long in them. 


Man diſcovers himſelf under diſgrace, and 
thews what he is made of. The curtain draws ; 
the ſhallow merit was ſupported by favour 
that drew a veil over it; as ſoon as this 
drops off, the other lies expoſed, and has no 
more ſupport, 


Mi1gFoRTUNES are an additional ornament 
to great men. Florus obſerves, that Marius 
became greater by his diſgraces, and that his 
exile and priſon had caſt a ſort of ſacred horror 
over his perſon, which inſpired the beholders 
with a reverend awfulneſs. 


THazRE 
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Tuxxx is no virtue that the multitude will 
not allow in thoſe they pity. The great man 
is high and exalted in proſperity, and more 
great even in his adverſuy. But, as the ma- 
jority of men are not eminent enough for the 
inſults of ſuch fortune, a wife retreat has the 
ſame effect in their behalf, as difgrace to the 
others. It is aſked, when ought this to be 
done? For there is no action of life in which 
there is not an a-pro-pos, or proper timing, to 
be obſerved. Muſt it be after ſome brilliant 
action, in order to ſecure our glory, and re- 
tain the place it has acquired us in men's opi- 
nion ? But then, why thould we loſe in re- 
| tirement the time allotted for enjoyment ? 
Old age is much properer for ſuch a pur- 
pole. All ſenfations are then worn out, We 
do but Joſe by ſhewing ourſelves, and expo- 
ſing our decay to view. People will not be 
at the pains of going back to what we have 
heen : It is a labour; men will never beſtow 
it on us; they will ftick to the-proſent moment. 
But, after all, is there any wiſdom in con- 
ſulting ſo much the humour of the world? Muſt 
one always be dependant upon it? Shall we ne- 
ver have the courage to dare to make ourſelves 
happy according to our own inclinations, if 

| they 
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they are but innocent? Are we always to live 


| on opinion, and muſt that ever ſerve for a 
Z rule of life and conduct to others? Upon 
* the whole, nothing is fo difficult as to be- 
gin the world well, and to quit it in the ſame 
manner. 
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ON THE EQUALITY OF 


NATURAL BENEFITS 


ALEXANDER anp DIOGENES. 


ALEXANDER. 


XET HAT a ſtrange fort of life have 
| T v 15 you 77 yourſelf to, Dio- 
, „ Lenes! Would it not have been 
better to have ſerved ſome prince, 
to preſerve you from want, than thus to drag 
on a wretched life without habitation, without 


raiment, and many a time without food? 


Vor. II. I DIOGENES. 
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DIOGEN ES. 


Do you think, Alexander, that a man 
can be poor who has virtue and knowledge ? 
You ſee the evils of my condition, but you 
are a ſtranger to the advantages attending it. 
Poverty is a ſecurity againſt envy, and all that 
I can ſuffer from it is, the inſults of men, 
whom I deſpiſe, whilſt you court their applauſe 
at the expence of your blood aud repoſe, and 
the lives of thoſe that are fools enough to fol- 
low you. By this I enjoy my liberty and in- 
dependence. The only difference between you 
and me is, that all your fortunes ſtrike the eye, 
and are the objects of men's defires ; but your 
evils lie concealed, whereas mine are expoſed 
to open view. You raiſe paſſions which are 
diſagreeable and offenſive to the vanity of other 
men; your greatnels ſinks them, and gives the 
full meaſure of their lowneſs. But, as for me, 
I do but excite their pity, which makes them 
ſenſible of a ſuperiority, and leads thein to a 
tender concern for me. It is thought that all 
things e equal in the world; that il- 
luſion the fool, and reaſon for the wiſe man, 
is the ballancejgf>their reſpective good and evil, 
Illuſion, indssd, often encreaſes the fool's evil, 
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and cancels his good : The other's pride doubles 
them ſometimes ; while his delicacy impairs 
and diminiſhes his ſenſation, for the leaſt mat- 
ter may ſpoil a pleaſure ; happineſs conſiſts in 
the affection, and not in the thing. With the 
wiſe, reaſon weakens their evil, and doubles 
their good, or reduces both to their juſt value. 
Whenever you pleaſe, we will tallance your 
good and evil with mine, and you will ſoon find 
that we are both upon a par ; or, it any thing, 
that the advantage is on my fide. 


ALEXANDER. 


So, then, you reckon for nothing the en- 
joyment of the firſt places, the glory of con- 
querors, and the fortune that attends them 
Yet are not theſe real benefits, and the object 
of all men's wiſhes ? 


DIOGEN ES. 


RR AI benefits ! No, indeed, I will not allow it. 
They are, it is true, the object of every body's 
deſires; but let us examine theſe real benefits 
of yours. There are princes by birth, princes 
made ſo by fortune, but few made ſuch by merit, 
that is, whoſe merit has raiſed them up to an 
elevation above other people; and, luckily for 
our vanity, it would ſuffer too much from our 


I 2 allowing, 
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allowing, that it is your merit that has raiſed 
you over our heads. Why, man, all our com- 
fort is, that you . muſt thank chance only, 
or the capriciouſneſs of a blind fortune, for the 
mighty difference there is between you and 
us. 
| ALEXANDER, 

However, if my birth muſt go for nothing, 
there is, I hope, ſomething to be faid at leaſt 
for my conqueſts, and the glory I have acquired, 


DIOGENE S. 


Less till. I might excuſe your being born a 
prince, if you had applied yourſelf ſolely to 
make the happineis of mankind ; but truly 
I cannot ſay much to your {preading an univer- 
fal deſolation. Your {word is at once your rea- 
ſon and your law. Ambition you are pleaſed 
to call greatneſs, tor it coſts you nothing to 
dignify your mad flights with fine names. 
I do not at all wonder at it. Men agree to en- 
noble weakneſſes common to them all. But let 
me tell you, that what you call greatnels, 
is but a violent ferment of blood, that ſets your 
imagination a blazing ; and then, forſooth, 
becauſe your blood is worked up to a certain 
degree of heat and velocity, all Aſia muſt be 
madedeſolate! Prythee, what ſhare have you in all 

thoſe 
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thoſe mighty conqueſts you glory ſo much in? 
Were you to give your ſoldiers and-generals thei 
due, what a poor pittance would you have left ? 
You are but a heroof fortune, not a hero of merit, 
and have been io very unwiſe, that, when the jilt 
has done her utmoſt in your behalf, you have 
not had the prudence to top where it was proper. 
Jo be a great man, it is not enough to have 
great qualities; ceconomy, good management 
in the application of them, is full as neceffary. 
What have you gained by exceeding all the 
bounds of probability, but to get your name 
ſtruck out of hiſtory, and degraded in romance? 
You ought to have ſet a meaſure to your actions, 
and have brought them to a level, and within 
the compaſs of credibiity, 


ALEXANDER. 


WaarT! Glory, ſuperior glory, is not a 
good ? 

DIOGENES. 

Tur thing called glory is very. arbitrary, 
We muſt firſt ſettle what has a right to that ap- 
pellation. 

ALEXANDER. 

Wu, I call glory what is taken and received 

tor ſuch by meu. 
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THAT will not do, Error is no leſs error 
for being univerſal. Nothing is more catching 
than ſuch whims as yours. Men's imagination. 
have been fo perplexed, that the effects ſtill act 


upen ours ; and we owe you the favour of all 


our heroical mad fools. 


ALEXANDER. 


Tur ſhews the greatneſs of my glory, and 
how inclined men are to receive its impreſſions, 


and frame their wiſhes accordingly. 


DIOGENES, 


Nor at all. It is not the work of nature, 
but your own. You have ſo violently ſhaken 
men's minds, that they have ſtruck out new 
ways in their imagination, which are conſtantly 
followed, from the habit of thinking like you. 


ALEXANDER. 


PayYTHEE, then, tell me what deſerve the 
name of benefits, according to your opinion 
ſince royalty by birth, acquired glory, and for- 
tune, are not of that number, 


DIOGENES. 


I po not tell you they are not benefits, 


but only that they are not the firſt in rank, 
nor 
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nor ſo ſuperlative as they are uſually thought to be, 
and that they are often attended with great evils, 
Fortune treats with her friends but on hard con- 
ditions, and makes them buy her favours at a 
very high price. Poverty, on the other hand, 
is not ſo prodigious an evil as you may think. 
Privation is not perceived, when deſires are ex- 
tinguiſhed, and I enjoy many pleaſures which 
you are an utter ſtranger to. According to me, 
virtues are the firſt benefits, and all the diſ- 
tinctions eſtablithed amongſt men have, or 
ought to have been, but the reward of them : 
Next to them, I place independence, tranquillity, 
Joy of mind, and the peace of a good conſcience z 
all which are commonly thrown into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the former. You yourſelf have been 
ſo ſenſible, that all the greatneſs of man jay 
inwardly, that you ſaid once of Parmenio, — 
He is plain and homely without, but all majeſty 
within, by the virtues of his ſoul. —— Your 
felicity ought to conſiſt in making men happy, 
rather than in ſubjecting and reducing them to 
miſery and wretchedneſs. All thoſe who have 
been raiſed to the higheſt places have owned, 
in their moments of ſincerity, that the greateſt 
is the very worſt of all. There's no human 
telicity able to ſupport man, without the aid of 
philoſophy, and did not yourſelf once cry out, 
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ſinking under the weight of your pride.“ O 
* Athenians, what doth it coſt me to merit 
your praiſes ?”— But you have choſen to be 
nothing. but a mere hero, not a great man. 
The hero. has but the bravery of the pyrate, 
who, by the circumſtances of things, is dubbed 
a conqueror ; and that virtue, fo noble in itſelf, 
ceaſes being a virtue by the uſe you make of it. 
The great man re-unites all the virtues in 
his character, and has them pure and unſpotted, 
You have never dreamed, that the firſt and 
nobleſt of conqueſts is that which extends its 
power over the heart. Always intoxicated to a 
degree of abſence from yourlelf, ſurfeited with 
glory and fortune, and weary of your run of 
ſucceſs, that very glory, which appears ſo charm- 
ing in the purſuit, you look upon as nothing, 
when once acquired. If men had not been 
blinded by error, if opinion had not taken your 
ö part, you had been deemed a mere madman, 
You have been ſupported by nothing but illuſions, 
either impoſed on yourſelf, or- found in others, 
and prejudice has barred up all the avenues to 
truth. You have ſwelled your conceit of 
your dear ſelf, arid facrificed all things to that 


darling idol, 
/ 


ALEXAN LER. 


\ 
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ALEXANDER. 


I sE&E we maſt appoint judges to decide be- 
tween us, and ſettle which of us two is the fool. 
For my part, I do but think like the reſt of 
mankind; I do but extend the common error 
(if it be one) of rendering one's ſelf illuſtrious by 


great conqueits, 
DIOGENEES. 


I KNow very well, that you will have the 
multitude on your ſide. The number of the 
wiſe is very ificoniiderable, and though a prince, 
you make yourſeif one of the vulgar by your 
way of thinking. Ever depending on the opi- 
nion of men, you place your happineſs in the 
judgment of other people. And you are but juſt 
as happy as they pleaſe : You have never been able 
to honour and place your happinels in yourſelf, 
You do not think yourſelf worthy of your own 
approbation, but the ſuffrages of the public, 
though ever ſo deceitful, ſerve to make you 
amends. High fame and renown lend an help- 
ing hand to your. weakneſs, Your vanity and 
the reſpect paid you by inen hold a veil before 
your eyes. But there are moments when truth 
throws this back and ſhews you bare and ex- 
poſed, The fight is then offenſive, and it is in 
order to ſhun yourſelf that you firſt went out a 
conqueſt=making. Buſtling variety, by reaſon 
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of the fluctuating agitation it cauſes, is the 
thing often ſet in the place of happinels. 
It is not the things themſelves you enjoy, but 
their purſuit only, while moderation and quiet 
have ſomething great, which beſpeaks an in- 
dependence. For my part, I have had ſolidity 
and ſtrength of mind enough to do without all 
the trumpery of glory. I could conſent to remain 
unnoticed. You have not had merit enough 
to do as much, nor a ſufficient ſtock of under-- 
ſtanding to fill up the voids of time. 


ALEXANDE R. 


Your pride perfectly ſtartles me. What! 
have you forgotten that all my high. atchieve-- 
ments have been recorded and praiſed by orators, 


celebrated by poets, recorded. in hiſtory, and ad- 
mired by all the world ? 


DIOGENES. 

Ir is not pride, friend, it is knowledge. 
Men have praiſed not what they actually ſaw in 
you, but what they wiſhed for. Their regard 
for you was never drawn from your manners or 
virtues, but from your dignity. Give me leave 
to put one queſtion to you. Do you think, 
that it is your merit that attaches people to you? 
No, it is their wants. Were men without paſ- 

ö ; ſions, 
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ſions, courts would be without inhabitants. 
What are your fine courtiers ? Either proud- 
vapouring cringers, mean- ſpirited wretches,. or 
hirelings that deal for pay. Such in fact are your 
ſpectators, ſpectators ſo neceſſary to you, that, 
were you without witneſſes, you would be without 
happineſs, Your greatneſs does not pleaſe men 
as greatneſs, but as a qualification that turns to 
their account. But, on the other hand, if any 
body takes a fancy to me, it is either through 
affection, or on account of my merit. Such ties 
are not made for you. Who enjoys friendſhip 
in its purity better than I ? For whom are its 
marks leſs equivocal ? The favourites of fortune 
do know whether they are loved, or not: 
Hence the firſt benefits, thoſe of ſenſibility, 
are not in your power. The ſweeteſt of er- 
rors, the moſt flattering of illuſions, that plea - 
ſure which has its ſource in the heart, and ſo 
agreeably flatters one's ſelf - conceit, cannot be 
taſted by you. Your ſoul is never prepared by 
expectation, you have not hope to go through, 
your deſires are not raiſed by difficulties ; and 


thus you run on in purſuit without enjoyment, 


ALEXANDER, 
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Bur, pray, what man ever made a better uſe 
of his reaſon than myſelf, in the regard I paid 
the wife of Darius, when I facrificed my paſ- 
fions to juſtice and moderation? 


DIOGENES 


TrarT indeed was an act of virtue, but 
which doth not yet prove, that thoſe ſentiments 
bear an equal price with you and me. And yet 
it is the ſenſation that is the judge of benefits 
and evils. The moſt. real. goods are ſuch only 
by the impreſſion. they make on our ſoul: Now 
one ſingle affection. of the heart, one reflection 
of the mind, has. more effect on mine to 
make me happy, than all your fortune has upon. 
yours. | 


ALEXANDER. 

You carry. your reaſoning ſo far, that: 
you bring all to nothing. Virtues, great 
qualities, all. diſappear before you, and 5 
you make bold with tlie very nature of . 
things.. 


DBIOGENES, 
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That is true. Philoſophy has changed all 
objects for me, What you call renown, and 
which you facrifice every thing to, I call a vain. 
ſound, ſubject to the caprice of fortune, and 
really cannot conceive why we ſhould ſet fo 
much by the general opinion. concerning thoſe 
whom we privately deſpiſe. Learn that the 
road to immortality is the ſame that leads to 
virtue. What is your power? The liberty of 
doing things, which. it would be ſometimes bet- 
ter we had not the power of doing, Your 
riches are but wants multiplied and renewed ; 
your deſires, are a debaſing of the greatneſs and 
dignity of man; and your higheſt ſatisfaction 
is to enjoy thoſe pleaſures which others cannot, 
a pleaſure of ill- nature, and which has its ſource 
in pride, When I can diminiſh all the advan- 
tages moſt men fancy you have over us, and 
can find the ſecret of ſwelling my own happi- 
neſs and leſſening my evils, all becomes equal 
between us. Perhaps too I am even fo to you 
in merit; this you were alſo once fo ſenſible of, 
that you ſaid—* Were I not Alexander, I would 
chuſe to be Diogenes. Now, when your ſelf. 
conceit can allow you to give me the ſecond 


place, who knows but I may deſerve the 
firſt ? 
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That wemen may be allowed to love, even after youth.” 


Wa WebE WILL not attack Iſmena's no- 
tions ; ſhe has eſtabliſhed them 
with great delicacy, and too much 
NN lolidity for me to pretend to com- 
bat them: Nay, I own myfelf fond of being 
of her opinion in every thing, and was almoſt 
vanquiſhed before ſhe opened her mouth to 


ſpeak. 
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ſpeak. I ſhould therefore be a very ind fferent 
champion for a cauſe, which I have ' ſome in- 
tereſt in giving up; and eloquence would be loſt 
upon me, who am half conquered, Where- 
fore I muſt give her an enemy more worthy of 
her. I am going to engage her with the public, 
and ſet her the taſk of combating a general pre- 
judice, and an opinion received in all ages, 
It will be a victory worthy of her to overthrow it. 
I take the world ſuch as it is, and not ſuch as it 
ought to be ; Jet her force it into ſounder notions: 
It is her buſineſs; for I think my friend, like 
Anacreon's miſtreſs, has the lips of perſuaſion 


itſelf. 


IsMENA has very well ſtated the propoſition ; 
it has loſt nothing in her hands ; but ſhe will 
give me leave to repeat it, and let it paſs through 
mine. Uſe has eſtabliſhed, that love, which 
« js forbidden women at all times, is much 
© more prohibited in an advanced age.“ 
Cuſtom is more powerful than me. I do not- 
undertake to combat it, and the conſent of all 
_ is againſt us. | 


 UxpzR what forms do the poets ſepfeben the 
doating paſſion of women, who have paſſed their 


firſt! years ? We muſt not flatter ourſelves : 
Youth. 
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Youth is the ſeaſon of love. As ſoon as we pre- 
tend to paſs this preſcribed time, the pains at- 
tending that paſſion double upon us, and the 
pleaſures decreaſe. The rule is, we ought to 
give over loving, when we ceaſe to pleaſe, 
But when muſt that be ? What is the age fixed 
for it? This muſt be left to the deciſion of the 
men. They are the proper judges of what ſuits 
their fancy, and we muſt ſtand by their verdict ; 
it is they that feel the effect we have upon them: 
But they have ſet us the taſk of being handſome, 
and have left us nothing elſe to do. They have 
marked us gut for an agreeable ſpectacle to amuſe 
their eyes, and, as ſoon as we have nothing 
pleaſing to ſhew, we no longer engage their looks, 

nor regard. 


'YouTH has vaſt advantages peculiar to itſelf, 
The public forgives it every thing, and furniſhes 
it with excuſes, whilſt it is of itſelf too apt to 
aſſume thoſe advantages which the world. lends 
it, and is therefore always leſs guilty in its own 
eyes. But, when this firſt age is once paſſed, 
how can you allow yourſelf weakneſſes in a ſea- 
ſon of life conſecrated to reaſon, and in which 
the ought to reſume her rights? Though you 
might {lip from your duties, you will not eſcape 
' remorſe. Our conſciences and the world are 
judges, 
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judges, wluch we are indiſpenſably bound to 
appear before. In advancing in life, conſcience 
becomes more clear-ſighted and ſeyere; it en- 
creales in knowledge and delicacy : (By con- 
{cience, I here mean, the inward ſenſations of a 
icrupulous honour, which forgives itſelf nothing 
in regard to the world.) Now, when a woman 
has loſt her beauty, ſhe has nothiag left to bribe 


her judges with; They then reſume their na- 


tural rigidneſs ; the world no longer forgives her 
any thing ; thoſe favourable diſpoſitions it ſhew 
towards young people are all over for her ; 
It is no longer allowed her to be in the wrong ; 
and ſhe has forteited the right of failing. 


IsMENA will ſay, why ſhould the world be 
called into a myſtery, in which it ought not to 
intervene ? We mult conceal ourſelves from it; 
and ſhe muſt agree that all exterior gallantry 
ought to be forbidden at that time, St, Evremont 
is of her opinion. He ſays, that in the crowd 
the advantages of the mind are but an indit- 
ferent match for the graces of the body ; that 
we muſt withdraw from it, and not expoſe love 
to open view. But can that be done? Is not 
one always gueſſed at, or ſuſpected ? I am there- 


fore dependant on the public, ſince it is my judge, 


and I muſt paſs muſter before it. Iſmena will 
oblige 
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oblige many people if ſhe can bring that public 
to ſome ſort of compoſition, and render it more 


tractable. 


I Have already obſerved, that, when we are 
leſs allowed to indulge in love, the pains double 
and the pleaſures decreaſe. The pleaſure of 
love is ſupported by two forts of ſenfations, 
thoſe of the object beloved, and our own, 
I believe women may love as violently at the 
time when it is moſt forbidden them, as at any 
other, but they run a chance of loving alone, 
and this is a very ſad caſe. They cannot enjoy 
a conſciouſneſs of being loved, and yet it is from 
ſuch a certainty that the greateſt charm of love 
ariſes. Infidelities, facrifices of which you be- 
come the ſubject, and, in ſhort, all the evils 
await you, when you do not know when to ſtop, 
but attempt to indulge that ſentiment at a time 
when it is no lonyer allowable. The heart, 
and our glory, both ſuffer. Glory, which 
was not made for a companion to love, proves 
its higheſt charm when gratified, and its greateſt 
plague when dilcontented. Iſmena has very well 
laid out the advantages of loving at an age, 
when youth is upon the turn ! It is certain, 
that the mind is then more formed and adorned 
for thoſe, on whom that alone can make im- 
| , preſſion, 
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preſſion. As for the merit of juſt ſentiments, 
it is ſcarce ever to be found with young people, 
and paſſions are far more refined and moving 
in thoſe of the age we are ſpeaking of. If the 
ſenſations have had ſcope, the heart is the bet- 
ter inſtructed; if they have been repreſſed, 
they are the more ſtrong and lively. Ovid, 
who is an authority in love matters, tells us, 
that we leave off loving when we have juſt 
learned it ; and Monſieur St. Evremont is againſt 
it at no time. In youth, ſays he, we live to love; 
in a more advanced age we. love. to live. 
Bur the men, who have always portioned us out 
with inequality and injuſtice, have extended their 
own rights, and confined ours, ſince they allow 
' themſelves the tender ſentiments at all times, 
and forbid them early to us. 


It is therefore certain, that as for all thoſe de- 
licacies, which are the charms of love, we. are 
not to look fox them in young folks. They are 
full of themſelves, taken up with. their beauty 
and dreſs, and bent upon trifles. Reflection 
only encreaſes and perfects the merit of the mind, 
and this the younger fort are incapable of. 
As they are unexperienced in all things, and 
every object ſtrikes them with the charms of 
noyelty, they take to every thing. That is fo 

| much 
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much out of the way of the main article, 
for a fentiment cannot be ſtrong and lively, 
unleſs it be ſingle. As foon as it is divided, 
it grows weaker, ' 


Wurd a woman has paſſed her firſt youth, 
has gone through all the objects of purluit, 
worn out that fancy for frivolous things, 
and is, through the ſolidity of her character 
returned to herſelf; if the indulges her heart 
in any worthy purſuit, ſhe will be much more 
occupied with it, and live for one object alone, 
Such people as theſe are made perfect by love; 
the defire of pleaſing, and being eſtcemed by 
what they love, . makes them honour and 
regard themſelves ; for love is a ſevere and nice 
cenſor, that forgives nothing. 


ALL theſe delicacies are not to be met with 
in a young perſon; ſure of pleaſing by her 
charms, full of confidence in her beauty, the 
| borrows nothing from the merit of the mind 
or. heart, and oftentimes is a ſtranger to the very 
name of neceſſity. At a time of life when we 
perceive we are loſing agreeableneſs, ſtil] defirous 
of pleaſing, we think of ſupplying the deficiency 
of perſonal graces by more ſolid qualities, 
What we loſe in the ſenſibility of the beloved 


perſon, 
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perſon, we would fain make up in his eſteem, 
by acquiring qualities which may be the object 
thereof, but cannot be the ſource of the illuſions 
of love. 


THreRE are few men capable of being 
touched with the true merit of women ; nay, 
this merit is not what is required of them : 
Agreeableneſs is the whole of what is demanded 
of them. Theſe ſentiments are a tribute pay- 
able to beauty, and eſteem a debt to virtue, 
I mean by beauty, all that pleaſes the ſeries, 
The qualities of the ſoul ſcarce fire the ima- 
ination, and are not the object of a rapturous 
drunkenneſs of the paſſions. The beſt thing 
therefore you can do, after you have paſſed your 
firſt youth, in caſe your perſon ſtill wears well, 
and is capable of making impreſſions, is to take 
advantage of thoſe impreſſions, to bring all to 
eſteem, and turn every thing into that channel, 
in order that, if you have been loved for per- 
ſonal charms, you may fecare the continuance 
thereof by the merit of the mind and heart. 
But do not place too much dependance on the 
flight impreſſions of the ſenſes, or at leaſt make 
uſe of them only to introduce more laſting and 
durable ſenſations. Love muſt not be managed 
in a more advanced age, in the ſame manner 

as 
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as in youth ; it muſt ſhew itſelf to the object 
under a different form. But I do not intend 
to give precepts of love, but pictures only 
of its evils, to ſerve as a warning againſt 
them. 


Isur NA, in fupport of her opinion, has al- 
ledged the example of a certain lady, who has 
retained all her charms, though her firſt youth 
is pretty well over. he ſame perſon will like- 
wiſe ſerve me to ſhew, how amiable a woman 


proves by the more ſolid qualities, when ſhe has 
had the art of improving them, 


IsMrNA meant only the merit of beauty, 
but l, that have a nearer acquaintance with the 
lady, am ſti} more touched with her other qua- 
lities. Her perſon is ſingular in its kind: 
It is a collection of all that is agreeable ; 
a merit every way compleatly matched. Her 
body was made for a dwelling to the moſt 
amiable mind in the world, and her mind was 
deſtined to animate the moſt lovely body, and 
the union of both has made the beautifulleſt 
alliance poſſible. But ſhe has not been con- 
tented with the trifling merit of agreeablenefs, 
ſhe has acquired another more permanent. 
St, Evremont ſays, there are women who 


play 
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play falſe to their own ſex, by borrowing the 
merit of the men. Iſmena is one of thoſe. 
The public voice pronounces her born the 


handſomeſt woman in the whole court ; always 


ſure of pleaſing, ſhe needs only ſhew herſelf ; 
born for the delicate world, and certain of a 
tribute of praiſe, as ſoon as ſhe appears. 
I mean thoſe natural praiſes expreſſed by ſur- 
priſe, which her charms force without difficulty 
from the beholders ; always wiſhed for when not 
ſeen, and ever regretted when gone. 


T HAVE never known a perſon more univer- 
fally liked. I believe people would willingly 
bring an action againſt her, to oblige her to 
ſhew herſelf, as the city of Tholouſe actually 
did once againſt the fair Pauco. As every time 


this beautiful creature appeared in public, 


crowds flocked round to ſee her, and there hap- 
pened many fatal accidents, the parliament 
paſſed a decree to oblige her, to ſhew herſelf 


regularly twice a week, with which ſhe com- 


plied. 


Tu public thinks to have a right of being 
ſpectators. of all fair objects, and would wil- 
lingly have laid the ſame obligation on my friend ; 
but this is a debt ſhe would have paid very ill. 

No 
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No body was more fit to be the ornament of 
our court. There ſhe was born; the held a 
diſtinguiſhed rank, and her family enjoyed the 
firſt poſts in it; the king was younger than her- 
ſelf, and the court gallant. What alluring baits 
for a young perſon ? But though made for ſociety, 
though capable of adding more to, and making 
more of it, than any other, ſhe has hid herſelf 
from the world. The ſolidity of her character 
has made her ſenſible of the emptineſs of thofe 
vain applaufes : She has applied to cultivating 
ſomething far preferable ; ſhe has read a vaſt 
deal, and known how to turn it to account, 
She has furniſhed her memory with the moſt 
valuable ſtock ; her mind is become ſtronger 
and more extenſive; her ſentiments are encreaſed 
in delicacy ; ſhe has acquired a character of 
dignity which claims reſpect, and has uſed her- 
ſelf to a ſtile and manner of ſpeaking peculiar 
to herſelf; it is plain, noble, and delicate. 
Her expreſſions are choſen and proper, but not 
quaint or laboured: She gives an ornament to 
every thing ſhe ſays, without the appearanee 
of art; ſhe has a facility of expreſſion, bat 
which only proceeds from the clearneſs and 
freedom of her ideas. Though fure of pro- 
ducing nothing but what muſt pleaſe, ſhe 'be- - 
trays no confidence of herſelf; ſhe rather e- 
Vol. II. | We: preſſes 
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preſſes a miſtruſt ; it ſeems as if ſhe was igno- 
rant of her own worth, and wanted to be en- 
couraged; ſhe viſits few people, applies ſolely 
to her duty, and lives in a very ſtrict friendſhip 
with her ſiſter, who is much of the ſame turn 
of mind, I need ſay no more, to make her 
known and commended. She is no buſy vi- 
ſiter abroad, is never ſeen either at public en- 
tertainments or diverſions, nor in the public 


Walks: She doth not allow herfelf the idle F 


gaiety of the women of this country, which 
cannot agree with ſtrict modeſty. I cannot tell 
whether its rarity may not encreaſe its value, 
but I am ſure I never knew a more amiable cha- 
racter, 


Tris fingle inſtance might ſuffice to ſupport | 
Iſmena's propoſition, and prove that women 
are more amiable at the age ſhe declares for; 
but at the ſame time we muſt agree that this ; 
inſtance is a ſingle one in its kind, and can be 
of no ſervice to us. Where are the women | 
- that have been wiſe enough to make advantage | 
of their years? Who, whilſt they were loſing | 
their perſonal charms, have made themſelves | 
. amends by the merit of the mind? We do not 
afford any ſecond parts to ſuch characters as theſe. * 


Were we to do it, we might perhaps be for- 


given | 
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given being no longer young. But the truth is, 
moſt women loſe all by loſing their beauty; 
and yet nothing is more diſagreeable than the 
remainder of the lives of thoſe, who had 10 
other qualification but handſomeneſs; they fall 
into a moſt pitiful void, when beauty once 
gives them the ſlip. As it is the buſineſs 4 
illuſion to impoſe upon our ſenſes, and it 
always between us and truth, to miele it 
from us, as ſoon as the intoxication of the men 
is at an end, we fee things without a cover, 
and find nothing in ourſelves.- The object of 
the men's attachment is beauty ; when that fails, 
all is over. For, though women ſhould be able 
to acquire a ſolid merit, it is to be feared that 
few men would be capable of being touched 
with it. 


IsuxNA has produced an infinite number of 
examples from antiquity to prove, that there 
may be happy and laſting engagements at the 
time of life which ſhe is defending. For my 
part I borrow nothing from the paſt ; I ſtick to 
the preſent, and appeal to all women tenderly 
inclined, and who have indulged that inclination 
longer than they ought: There is not one of 
them but will- be ſincere enough to tell you, 


K 2 that 
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that it is the greateſt plague in the world. The 
laws of cuſtom would be a needleſs: threateriing 
to keep us within the bounds; of our duty; 
the contempt, under which thtſe: "who: forget 
themſelves always fall, might be a ſufficient 
check to the moſt violent inclination in the world. 
We can reap no happineſs. from familiarities 
with the men; cuſtom has been ſo kind to them, 
hat all is on their ſide, aud all. is againſt us. 
hatever indignities they. may, -expreſs; in their 
behaviour towards us, we. muſt, not, complain 
of them ; 3 our evidence does not affect them, 
and, as a conſequence of the injuſtice of their 
laws, we can, never make any agreement with 


them, in Which an equality can be obſerved. 
They have ſmothered our right under. force, 


And from all this I infer, that women ought 
to deny themſelves love even at all times, but 


infinitely more ſo, when their youth is paſt, 
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X N and perhaps to the juſtice of her œ- 
3 conomy, to clog het favours with 


N conditions proportionate to their va- 
lye, Honours, riches, ſenſibility, and even 
quiet, all are at ſale, and we always find that 
ſne has fold us very dear, what we thought to 
have obtained of her pure liberality. 


Tus ſweeteſt of her favours in appearance is 
delicacy. . It diſcovers a thouſand beauties, and 
makes us ſenſible of numberleſs charms Which 
eſcape the vulgar. It is a microſcape, that magns 
fies for a time what is imperceptible to others, It 
ſeaſons every pleaſure; and is it poſſible, that, 

LY whilſt 
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whilſt it procures ſo many advantages, it thay 
not be deſirable ? 


Yer it is eaſy to perceive how many diſguſts 
delicacy of mind occaſions ; Seldom ſatisfied with 
others, never with ourſelves, with this tinſel 
treaſure we paſs our lives in an idea of perfecti- 
on, which we do not meet with in other people, 
and cannot attain to ourſelves ; beſides that, he 
who is not fatisfied with others, will hardly 
ever make them fo with him, What a ſource of 
diſputes have we with our vanity ? What dry- 
neſs in ſociety, to be always wanting applauſes ? 
What doth it not coſt our ſincerity, to maks, 
ourſelves ſupportable, and how greatly mu not 
ee * by * | 


Bur theſe incomveniencies are nothing when 
compared to thofe which are cauſed by delica- 
ey of ſenſation. What a ſource of quarrels and 
jarrings muſt there be between two hearts not 
equally affected therewith ? What a crime will 
it not make of a want of attention or fincerity ? 
'What a pain is it to accuſe the perſon we love, 
whoſe innocence we would pay with our own 
life ? We will not leave him the care of his juſ- 


 wification; we ſeek to excuſe him to ourſelves, 


and what grief is it when we cannot ſucceed ? 
What 
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What a conſtraint, what a violence muſt it be, 
to conceal all theſe agitations from his know- 
ledge | 


Arg we forced to diſcover ſo preſſing an evil? 
In what a different light doth it, ales !— 
then appear? It is weakneſs, it is humour; and 
wrongs increaſe on the one fide, and evils on 
the other. In vain do we appeal to the tribunal 
of love ; for the only juſtice we meet with there, 
is that which ordains the ſharpeſt pangs for 
thoſe who have taſted the ſweeteſt pleaſures, 
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MONSIEUR Tu- ABBE 59+» 


X*#Xnavs for a long while kept up a ſocie- 
1 X ty of friendſhip with a man of a great 


85 2 deal of ſenſe and merit, who has 
ſhewn himſelf to be under two very 


different appearances. I have ſeen him former- 


ly living very retired, with a moderate' ſhare of 8 
fortune, but ſupported by principles of wiſdom, | 


and ſound reaſoning : But it was a communica, 

tive wiſdom. I uſed to apply to him in my. 

we and he would reſtore order and . 
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to my ſoul. He was wiſe and happy, yet he has 
not been contented with his condition. He is 
turned courtier, upon which 1 reproach him, 


that his wiſdom muſt have ſuffered by it: he 


inſiſts on the contrary; and theſe are the wea- 
pons we war with. He pretends, that the right 


definition of a philoſopher is, a man that maxes 


of his condition as much as can be made of it 
for his own happineſs, and that of others; that, 
the more agreeable. inclinations and ſenſations 
we have, the more happineſs we enjoy, as hav- 
ing a great number of reſources ;. that thoſe 
are the leaſt wiſe who confine their whole hap- 
pineſs to one purſuit ; and that this is playing 
too high a game, and the rug. would be 
too great. 


To place wiſdom in being happy is a reaſon- 
able way of thinking; yet I ſhould chuſe ra- 
ther to place my happineſs in being wiſe. But 
to fancy that he who has the greater number 
of agreeable ſenſations is the moſt happy, is, 


methinks, giving a falſe idea of felicity. Hap- 


pineſs founded only on the ſenſations, is unſta- 
ble, variable, and full of illuſions. The fool of 
Athens, who commenced a ſuit in a court of Ju- 
dicature for the recovery of his folly, was a man 
of this fort, No _ doubts but that the ſen- 

ſations 
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ſations may afford a ſort of happineſs, but this 
is not the queſtion; the point is to compare the 
one with the other, in order to chuſe the beſts 
I am perſuaded that monſieur the Abbe thinks 
himſelf happy at St. Cloud *, or at leaſt that he 
has a ſenſation of happineſs there: But if he 
was equally happy in his ſoli-ude, and enjoyed 
that ſenſation in the ſame degree, I do not 
think him prudent to have forſaken the one for 


the other; and theſe are my reaſons. 


I do not ſeparate the idea of happineſs from 
that of perfection; that man to me appears the 
happieſt who is the wiſeſt. I do not find that 
agreeable ſenſations have ever been aſſigned for 
the rule of true happineſs. | The felicity we 


enjoy in a diffuſive life, depends on an infinite 


number of things, and thereby we have an in- 
finite number of wants. The more deſires you 
have, the greater is your poverty; you become 
a ſlave, and the ſentiment of liberty is leſs 
ſtrong, and glows more | weakly, It is to no 
purpole to cry,—I have many agreeable ſenſa- 
tions, and more reſources. —No, the truth is, 
you have many ſorts of wants, and more pover- 
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»A country ſeat near Paris, belongiog to the 


royal family, 
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ty. The happineſs of the wiſe has never been 
made to conſiſt in the intoxication of the paſſi- 
ens; and if monſieur the Abbe aſſures me, that 
he has never ſtretched his paſſions up to illuſion, 
that he has wiſe inclinations, and knows when 
© ſtop, it is fo much the worſe for his na- 
tural ſenſibility. Paſſions find their account 
but in their intoxication. 1 have no noti- 
en of your half inclinations, and half at- 
tempts; and he is ta blame ever to ſet out on 
the road, if he has command of temper enough, 
w. ſtop. | 7. 


I retirement the mind is fed with pure 
waths.. Are you not, under fuch circumſtances, 
more ſtrongly confirmed in your principles? 
Are you not more attentive to your purfoits? 
And doth not attention give the mind more 
ſtrength, more extenfivenets, and more delicacy ? 
Your ſenſations, (ſince you will tet up for their 
champion) are they not more lively and refined 
in ſolitude ? Are they not pleafures! peculiar to 
attentive and delicate people ? All this you loſe; 
There is nothing to be got. in a life of diflipa- 
tion. We have an innate diſpoſitiom to - imita« 

tion: We inſenſibly bend to it; and the conſti- 
tution of the ſoul may be impaired as well as 
mat of the body. Can it be thought ihat we 
can 
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can advance equally in the way to perfecti- 
on, and the road to fortune? Can we grow 
in wiſdom and in credit both? To me this 
ſeems impoſſible. The notions of truth ſlip 
from us in the crowd, and we find our- 
| ſelves continually joſtled and ſtaggered by po- 
pular errors and ſenfual objects. I grant you 
have leſs to loſe than another, becauſe you 
have more firmneſs ; but ſtill there. is nn 
to loſe. 


You wilt fay again: I have made a ſtore of 
true happineſs which will never fail ; let us now 
ſee what can be got out of fortune. When we 
have done with vanity and ambition, we ſhall 
have nothing to aſk of her. Would it not 
have been ſooner done, by ſetting your defires 
on a level with your fortune, than by bring- 
ing your fortune to the level of your defires ? 
It is eaſier to accommodate yourſelf to things, 
than things to you. What are you purſuing ? 
Is it the pleaſure of opinion? You'll never en- 
joy that to a ſatisfactory degree. Shew me the 
man, who, by acquiring wealth, ever quenched 
his thirſt of riches, and then I will agree with 
you. This is not the time when you uſed 
10 * All is too dear at the n 
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price; Fortune gives nothing, ſhe ſells every 
thing: We part with true benefits for falſe 
© ones; a bargain fit only for ſlaves and fools.” 

You have lectured me too well, and I beat you 


with your own principles. 


You inſiſt upon ſaying, ——I am now in a 
condition to ſerve my friends and relations. — 
When you have adopted good and ſound opini- 


ons, and have it in your power to cure the 


diſeaſes of the ſoul, the favours you will then 
be able to do them will be of quite another 
ſtamp and value. In ſhort, I confine myſelf to 
fay, that, if you were happy in your retreat, 
you ought to have kept to it. Your pleaſures 
were ſure, laſting, and independent; whereas, 
if you are now happy but in the ſame degree, 
you have loſt by the ſhifting, becauſe your 
happineſs depends on others ; you are in need 
of them, and have forfeited your liberty, I 
do not believe you can make as good a bargain 
with fortune as with wiſdom, There muſt be 
ſome loſs, and the beſt that can happen to 
you, if you are once more forced to take to 
yourſelf, is to find yourſelf juſt where you 
were at your ſetting out. But then you muſt 
reckon as ſo much expence, all the advances 


you. 
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you might have made in the road to virtue: It 
is all a mere loſs. 


Answer this, Monſieur L' Abbé, if you 
can, or dare; but remember, that theſe are 
your own principles I attack you with, and. 


that you ought to reſpect them as much as 
1 1 do. . 
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TO MY LADY **#* o HER MARRIAGE. 


+-{-$ avixg been deprived of the honour 


HF of ſeeing your ladyſhip, and my ill 
ſtate of health confining me to the 
country, you muſt give me leave, 

in this manner, to pay you my compliments 
on an alliance ſo illuſtrious and ſo worthy of 
you. You bear now a name, Madam, that 
was formerly a little at variance with modeſty ; 
but you are going to reconcile it to that virtue, 
whoſe rights you know ſo well how to ſupport. 
Cupid murmurs at it, but this is not the only 
theft he can accufe you of. However, the little 
deity has many reſources ſtill, and I have been 
told that, rather than loſe you, he has made up 
the difference with his brother-god ; that their 
long quarrel had ceaſed for your fake, and that, 

on 
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on your wedding-day, they ſigned a treaty to- 
gether for many years; whereby Cupid pro- 
miſes, on his part, to be the lover, as long as 
Hymen ſhall be the huſband. Secure their uni- 
on, madam; cloſe the bands that unite them; 
elip Cupid's wings. Theſe ſeparately loſe all 
their value, and Hymen cannot be happy when 
Love is not ſo; on their good underſtanding de- 
pends the happineſs of your days. May thoſe 
happy days ſtill flow in peace and innocence | 
W hat can we not hope from a perſon like you, 
a perſon brought up in principles ſo pure, and 
inſtructed by virtue herſelf? Were I a. poet, 
you might depend on a fine epithalamium ; but, 
as it is, I have nothing but wiſhes to offer, to- 
gether with the moſt reſpectful attachment, with 
which I am, 


MADAM, 
Your Ladyſhip's moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 


/ 
bl 


The Marchionels de Lambert, 
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FROM MONSIEUR DE LA MOTTE FENELON, 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, 


TO MONSIEUR DE $SACY, 


Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, and Mem- 
ber of the French Academy. 


SIR, 


NNMNNXH E Counteſs d'Oify will explain 
3X to you, better than I can my- 

& ſelf, what had hitherto prevented 
NN my reading Lady Lambert's manu- 
ſcript æ, which you have truſted me with, I 
Have this very day peruſed it with infinite plea- 
ſure ; every thing ſeems expreſſed with noble- 
neſs, and a great deal of delicacy. What we 
eall wit, ſhines throughout; but that is not what 


* Advice to her ſon. 


ſtrikes 
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ſtrikes me moſt : There are ſentiments joined 
with principles. I find the mother's heart, but 
vithout its weakneſſes. Honour, the ſtricteſt 
probity, and knowledge of the human heart, 
reign in every page. As to the account of the 
quarrel between the two, marſhals, ſtopt ſo ef- 
fectually, 1 knew it already from ſome old of- 
ficers, In reading theſe inſtructions, I called to 
mind the panegyric en Trajan, whick you have 
given me an opportunity to turn over with ſo 
much, pleaſure in French. The praiſes Pliny: 
beſtows on that emperor leave us no room to 
queſtion Trajan's being much better than thoſe 
that preceded him. In the ſame manner the 
words of this mother perſuade us, t | that the ſon, 


to whom ſhe is ſpeaking in this ſtrain, muſt 


needs have à fund of underſtanding and merit. 
I might not perhaps intirely join with her about 


the whole of the ambition ſhe requires of him; 


but we ſhould ſoon agree -again concerning all 
the virtues by which ſhe would have that am- 
bition ſupported and moderated. The ſon, no 
doubt, owes a great deal to the examples of va- 
lour, honeſty, fidelity, and military talents he 
meets with in his own family; but he is not 
leſs beholden to the tenderneſs and fine ſenſe of 


a mother, who places thoſe examples in ſo effi- 


cacious a light, and has taken ſo much care to 


lay 
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lay a foundation for her ſon's merit :nd fortune, 
Judge, Sir, by the impreſſion this work has 
made upon me, what I think of ſo worthy a pa- 
* rent. I ſhould be very much obliged to you, 
if you wouldlet her know, how gratefully I ac- 
knowledge her kindneſs, in conſenting to your 
truſting me with this writing, —May I now aſk 
; you, how you are employing the moments you 
ſleal from public buſineſs ? 


| Duid nunc te dicam facere in regiona Pedand ? 
5 Scribere guad Caſsi Parmenſis opuſcula vincat ? 


1 No body can be, with more eſteem and ardour 
3 thanl am, your's entirely, for all my life, 


FRAME TS, 
Archbiſhop, Duke of Cambray, 
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LETTER 1 


FROM THE 
MARCHIONESS DE LAMBERT, 


TO THE 


ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY, 


1 


In Anſwer to that Prelate's Letter to Mr. de Sacy. 


My LoRD, 


MA HAD never allowed Mr, De Sacy to 
& 1 X ſhew your Grace the employment of 
* X my leiſure hours, had it not been 


preſenting you with your own prin- 
ciples, and the ſentiments I have borrowed 
from your works. No body has ſtudied them 
more, or taken greater pains to create herſelf a 
right of property to them. Forgive me this 
theft, my Lord ; you ſee the uſe I make of it, 


I have 
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I have learnt from you, that the firſt of my du- 
ties was to labour to form the hearts and minds 


of my children. I have found in Telemachus 


the precepts I have given to my ſon; and in 
« The Education of Daughters,” the advices [ 
have offered to mine; fo that I have no other 
merit but that of having known where to chuſe 
my maſter and my patterns, I venture to pre- 
ſume that I ſhould think like you upon ambi- 
tion; but the morals of the young people of 


the age Jay us under a neceſſity of adviſing them, 


not what is abſolutely the beſt, but what is la- 
ble to the feweſt inconveniencies : and they ob- 
lige us to think, that it is better to occupy their 
heart with courage and ambition, than run the 
riſk of having debauchery at once fixed upon 
them, How dangerous, my Lord, for our 
vanity are commendations beſtowed by you? 
But I ſhall turn them into precepts, - They ad- 
vile me of what I ought to be to deſerve an eſ- 
teem, which might be a reward for the greateſt 
virtues, We are all here moſt ſtrictly united 
and agreed in the admiration we have for you. 
How often, amongſt our other ſchemes of 
pleaſure, have we propoſed to go and, carry 
you our reſpects ? And, as for myſelf in par- 


ticular, I could not taſte a greater joy, than 


that of having it in my power to aſſure you in 


per 
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perſon how much I honour you, and how 
greatly I am 


Your Grace's | 


Moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


The Marchioneſs de Lambert. 
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LETTER F. 


FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY TO 


3 THE MARCHIONESS, 
Cambray, Feb. 2, 1710. 


MADAM, 


1 I WAS already indebted to Mr. De Sacy for 
procuring me the peruſal of a moſt excellent 
piece; but the debt is vaſtly increaſed by his 
being the occaſion of my receiving the very 
obliging letter you have honoured me with, 


, May I not at laſt owe to yourſelf the ſight of 
, | the other compoſition “? Belides that the firſt 
3 makes me prodigiouſly deſirous of ſeeing it, 
. I ſhould be overjoyed to receive ſuch an earneſt 
n q * Advice from a Mother to a Davghter, 

| 
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of the obliging promiſes you are pleaſed to flat- 
ter me with. I dare not entertain any hopes of 
the honour of ſeeing you in this country, at 
this unhappy time, when it is the theatre of all 
the horrors of war; but who knows but that 
in happier times a fair ſeaſon may tempt your 
eurioſity to viſit theſe borders ? if ſo, you will 
find here a man extremely proud of ſuch an 
opportunity, and the readieſt imaginable to im- 
prove it. I am, with the moſt ſincere reſpec} 


for ever, 


Your Ladyſhip's 
M ſt obedient humble ſervant, 
FRANCIS, 


Archbiſhop, Duke of Cambray. 
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FROM THE MARCHIONESS 


TO THE ARCHRISHOP, 


MY LORD, 


MR. pt Sacy has treated me like a weak wo- 
man; he fancied ] was in need of praiſes to ſup- 
*port me, and that, by ſhewing me thoſe you laviſh 
on me, it would be an encouragement to ſtrive 
to deſerve them. The reproach Pliny makes to 
his age, and which might with juſtice enough 
be applied alſo to ours, ſhall not fall upon me, 
He ſays, that, ſince virtue is grown into con- 
© tempt, praiſes are lighted.” I have a due 
ſenſe of thoſe which are beſtowed by your 
Grace. Can there be any more delicate, more 
flattering, and even more dangerous ? But as 
nothing that comes from you can ever be a ſnare, 
far from ſpoiling me, they have had a quite dif- 
2 ferent effect; they have moſt ſincerely humbled 
me; and | am now ſenſible you praiſe in me 
not what there is, but what there ought to be. 
— Nothing is eaſier than to give precepts ; 
but, unleſs they are ſupported by example, 
they turn againſt the giver. If I have any thing 
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good in me, any true turn of mind, any right 

ſentiment in the heart, you, my Lord, are the 
; perſon I muſt be beholden to for it. It is you 
who have ſhewn me endearing virtue, and 
taught me to love to it, actuated by your be- 
nevolence, and the admiration of your vir- 
tues. Alas ! how often in this public calamity, 
in the midſt of judgments, ſo ſeverely felt, and 
the expectation of others, ſo juſtly dreaded; have 
we not ſaid here with our friends, We have a 
ſage whoſe advices might retrieve all; why muſt * 
ſuch merit and great talents be uſeleſs to our 
country? Theſe are not praiſes; they are true 
ſentiments, the expreſſions. of a heart moſt re- 
ſpectfully devoted to you, in which ſenſe I am, 1 


Your Grace's, 


Moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
The Marchioneſs de Lambert. t 
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FROM THE AKCHBISHOP CF CAMBRAY 
TO THE MARCHIONESS, 


Cambray, Jan. 17, 1712. 
MADAM, | 
I HAVE a lively ſenſe of the honour you do 
me. For my part, it is no merit in me to be 
= taken with any thing that relates to you; for a 
lady in your neighbourhood has lately made a 
2 deep impreflion on my heart, by letting me 
know with what generoſity you have relieved her 
in her diſtreſs. I find, that the nobleſt and moſt 
valuable virtues of ſociety are not bare ideas with 
you, but that you put them very ſeriouſly in 
practice on occaſion. Since then you delight in 
doing good, and know how to do it ſo oppor- 
3 tunely, I wiſh with all my heart you may have 
the pleaſure and merit of doing fo a long time. 
No one can deſire you more happineſs and bleſ- 
ſings than I do; and the with I form for myſelf 
in the beginning of this new year is, that you 
may honour me with the continuance of your 
3 good graces, and not- doubt the reſpect, with 
3 which TI am, and ever will be, moſt ſincerely 
R Your Ladyſhip's 
N Moſt obedient, &c. 
L 3 L E T- 
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FROM THE SAME, 


On the death of his illuſtrious Pupil the Duke ; 
of Burgundy, father to the preſent French king. 


Cambroy, Feb. 25, 1712. 

GOD thinks, Madam, quite differently from 
men, He deſtroys what he feemed to have form- 
ed on purpoſe for his glory. He puniſhes us,— 
We deſerve it all.—I ſhall be, the remainder of 
my life, with the moſt ſincere zeal and reſpect, 


Your Ladyſhip's moſt obedient, &c. 
FRA NCHS 
Archbiſhop, Duke of Cambray, 
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A | Vol. Page 


Dmiration due only to virtue I 110 
— fools ſubje& to it 1 118 
Advice of a mother to her ſon E..; 57 
of a mother to her daughter 1 59g—121 
Affectation leſs pardonable than real 
faults I 26 
Afflictions ought not to irritate us a- 
gainſt thoſe who are the cauſe of 


them I 98 
Age, every, has in its diſpoſal a certain 

portion of good I 174 
Ageſilaus would not own that the king 

of Perſia was greater than he I 4 
uniſhed for rendering him- 

ſelf beloved 135 
Agrippina, wife of Germanicus, her 

chaſtity covered all her faults I 67 
Alexander, what ſhare he left his ſiſter 

in the royalty I 190 


Dialogue between him and Dio- 


H 
LU 


enes 
Ambition and love the two great paſ- 
ſions that govern the human race 2 13 
Ambitious men cannot be good friends 
—_— the, not ſuſceptible of friend- 
Ip 

Ancients, they were well acquainted 
with the bleſſings of friendſhip 
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Anger, ſew people have the leaſt go- 
vernment of themſelves while it 


laſts 1 147 
Ann of Brittany too proud of her chaſ- 
tity I 70 
Approve, to, better than to admire 1 118 
Ariſtophanes, what was ſaid of him 2 40 
Aſ;lum, friendſhip affords a ſafe one 
for the ſofter ſex I 127 
Avarice an obſtacle of glory I 42 
— not neceſſary for economy 79, 80 
—— incompatible with true friend- j 
1 | I 
Avarice one of the great weakneſſes of f 
old age I 158 
Auguſtin, St. the dangerous picture he ) 
ives of love I 102 
Authority, with what view it was frſt 
inſtituted I 46 
the uſe to be made of it 1 46—138 
Authorities, to be implicitly believed 
only in matters of religion 1 88—89 
B. 
Baſhfulneſs ought to be the characte 
riftic of young women = 156 
Beauty, its advantages I 72 
of ſhort duration 72 
its power 160 
————and recompence 161 
its duration compared to that 
of fragrant odours 207 
Beauties, raviſhing and alwai's new 1 208 
Behaviour of a ſovereign, a kind of law 
to regulate that of others 1 17 
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Vol. Page 
Beneficence, good hearts ſtrongly feel 
its obligations 1 22, 23, 43 
, fee liberality 
Benefits, what may be juſtly termed ſo 2 I71 
Birth does a man leſs honour than it 
obliges him to deſerve '1 7—8 


Blameable, nothing can be more fo 

than the common friendſhips of 

the time 1 131 
Borrow from your fancies and diverſi- 

ons to ſatisfy the ſentiments of ge- 


nerolity 1 79g—$0 
Ce 
Calumny not to be attended to I 106 
Cæſar, how he revenged himſelf I 112—113 
Caution, neceſſary, in regard to our 
company I 164 
Character of a perfect ſoul 1 136 
Characters of different perſons 2 25—45 
Charles the fifth, what he ſaid of for- 
| tune I 8 
Children; to inſpire them betimes with 
5 an awful idea of God 2 150 
5 we ought not to be too familiar 
. with them ibid. 
2 not to be urid in our praiſes 151 
8 they ſhould be inſpired with a | 
4 love of truth 2 152 
£ and a great opinion of honour ibid. 
I care ſhould be taken of what 


ſentiments you inſpire them with 
by the little preſents you make 
them 
to break them of their walful- 


neſs 
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Children, to arm their minds with 
courage 2 154 
to be ſenſible of gratitude and 
friendſhip 155 
not to be allowed to mimic 
others ibid. 
ho to behave to thoſe that are 
tractable and endearing 136 
to correct the vain and giddy ibid. 
Chriſtianity only, gives us true ideas 
of the Deity —_ AI 54 
Cicero, his motive for writing his trea- 
tiſe on old age I 153 
Circumſpection recommended in the 
choice of a friend I 131 
Civility one of the ſocial virtues I 107 
Clemency the virtue of great men I 40 
Command, to, by example and not 
by authority I 46 
Competitors, conduct to be obſerved 
toward them . 39 
Condition, none ſo bad but has a good i 
ſide 1 54 
== none exempt from care 55 
Conquerors, in what their grandeur 
conſiſts 2 172 
Conſcience, definition of the word 1 52 
to keep it pure 66 
Content, a moſt rare and valuable ac- 
quifition & 1 
Covetous man, has within him an ob- | 
ſtacle to all virtues 1 42 
Counſel without example is without 
authority I 121 


———— good counſel one of the great 


advantages of friendſhip 127 


Courage, 


ING 


Vol. 


Courage, the minds of children ſhould 
be armed with it 

Curioſity, well directed, is knowledge 
begun 


its inconveniences 
D. 


Dacier (madame) her definition of 
taſtes 

— her veneration of Homer 

her tranſlation very faithful 

Death, friendſhip ought to extend be- 
yond it 

what ought to be your thoughts 
of it 

Decorum, the outward rules of it not 
alone ſufficient 


Delicacy of mind a favour of nature 


frequently attended with inconve- 
niencies 

Deſires, how to fix them 

what we ſhould do before we 
gratify them 

vat gives them force 

Devotion the 7 pport and not the weak- 
neſs of old age 

it is a duty peculiarly becom- 
ing women 

Dialogue, on the equality of natural 
benefits 

Dignities are not the ties which bind 
men to one another 

Diogenes, the confidence he repoſed 
in his friend 

Diſcourſes an indifferent one cannot 
be too ſhort 


Diſhonour, 


198 


49—50 


59 


I 147—148 


175 


1 16740170 


167 


2 169—1817 


23 
141 
118 


n. 


Diſhonour, only to be obtained by 
our own conduct 

P1iintereſtedneſs the ſource of all vir- 

' tues 

gives independency 

Diſputes in matters of erudition always 
carried too far 

Diverſions, we ought to borrow from 
them to ſatisfy the ſentiments of 
generoſity 

Doeility, very commendable in youth, 
to a certain degree 

Don Quixot, hiſtory of, ſaid to be the 
ruin of Spain 

Duty, we owe to a prince 

—— young people ſhould be brought 
to a love of it 

towards our ſuperiors, our equals, 

our inferiors, and ourſelves 

to the ſupreme being 

—— of ſociety 

——our, to others are doubly neceſ- 
ſary in old age 


E. 


Education none mote miſtaken than 
that given to young women 


there is one pecu iar to every age 2 


that of children cannot be begun 
too {oun 

Eloquence, three things neceſſary to 
its attainment 

compared to courage 


Vol. Page 
I '28 
1 43 

108 

2 52 
I 79—80 
88 

l 189 
I 19—21 
61 

1 - 15—16 
16 

104 

J 163 
1 60 
150 

2 ibid, 
2 36 
2 37 
2 139—138 


Emilia's tory 


Emotions 
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Vol. Page 
Emotions of the ſoul, we ſhould al- 
ways dread thoſe great ones that 
leave a tireſome infipidity I 78 
Envy in ſpite of itſelf pays homage to 
greatneſs 1 24 
— the loweſt and moſt ſhameful paſ- 
ſion 42 
Eſteem, the love of it the ſoul of ſo- 
ciety I 33 
on what founded 160 
——diſtinguiſhed from reputation 160 
how we are to acquire it 161 
——and preſerve it 162 
—— perſonal, gives the moſt ſatis faction 163 
Equality, perfect, mult be kept up be- 
tween friends 1 128 
Evremond (St.) the model he gives of 
perfection I 2"; 
—— (st.) his thoughts on the gallan- 
try of women in years 2 186 
——he permits love at all ages 188 
hat he ſaid of women who have ; 
minds ſuperior to the reſt of their 
ſex | 191—192 
Expence, to moderate it 1 43.78, 79 
Experience one of the great advant- 
ages of age I 180 
F. 
Failings, moral reflections on thoſe of 
great men 1 21—22 
Fair Solitary, or Female Hermit 2 63—145 
Falſe opinions, molt of the evils of life 
produced by them 104 
Falſhood inconſiſtent with honour 5 25 
Faults, how we live with them 1 97 


Faults, 


I. ND BX. 
| Vol. Page 


Faults, how we may benefit by them 1 8 
how we ſhould treat — faul ts 9 
of a friend box f2 142—147 
Favourites, thoſe of fortune impoſe 
upon us, when we view them at a 


diſtance I 21 

the treaſure of a favourite 95—g6 
Female Hermit, a novel 2 63=—145 
Florus, his obſervations on Marius 2 165 


Fortune, thoſe who have only that for 
their motive, in the profeſſion of 
arms, never have a very extenſive 


merit I 3 
A it is theconſequence of great glory 1 ib 
great fortunes are ſeldom poſſeſſ- 

X with innocence 14—15 

its favourites frequently impoſe 

upon us at a diſtance - I 21 


French, no nation ever carried gallan- 
try to a greater height, or have 


more refined upon it I 2c 
Friends ſeldom ſeen at court I 21 
To deſerve a friend we muſt 
know how to be one 30 
We lament the want of them 31 & 123 
How we ought to behave to 
thoſe who have deceived us 113 
What qualities are generally 
* moſt amiable in a friend 131 
Our friends characteriſe us 132 
Who are moſt worthy of being 
loved 140 
We ought not to truſt any one 
with the ſecret of a friend 142 
———— Not even after a wpture with 


him 146 
| Friends, 


IN 


Friends, how we ſhould act in ſuch 
a caſe 

——— What we owe our friends after 
their death 

W hat they are to kings 

Friendſhip, its advantages 

—— The ancients too extravagant in 
their encomiums on it 

Its true characters 

— The age moſt proper for it 

——]ts duties 

and the bounds preſcribed to it 

Rupture between friends 

Whether it can ſubſiſt between 
perſons of a different ſex 

Frugality neceſſary to enable us to per- 
— acts of beneficence : 


G. 


Gaming carries with it all the vices 

Gallantry, exterior, ſeems at preſent to 
be baniſhed 

Germanicus, curious to know what his 
ſoldiers thought of him 

Glory, of various kinds 

that of heroes 

is always attended by fortune 

A it aims at the ſecret teſtimony 
of conſcience 

what commonly bears that 

name 


Good nature turns to more account 


than malignit 
Governors, it is difficult to obtain good 
ones, for the education of children 


Vel. Page 
146 
147—148 
134 

1 30—124 
128 

ibid. 

138 

139 

141 

146 

149 
1 
I 41 
I 36 
a 45 
I 2—3 
8 3 
ibid. 
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2 1720174 
1 105—106 
I 1 


Graces, 


. 


Vol. Page 


Graces, the, without merit cannot 
pleaſe long 

Grandeur, its advantages compared 
with thoſe of poverty 

Gratian, the counſel he gives in order 
to preſerve eſteem 

Greatneſs, to rectify our notions of it 
one muſt view it near 

true, only to be obtained by en- 

deavours to contribute to the ge- 


neral happineſs 


mr 


Happineſs lies in the peace of the 
mind 

united to perfection 

no ſach thing as uninterrupted 
happineſs 

the deſire of obtaining it, all that 

— is left to man in his preſent ſtate 

Hatred places a perſon below thoſe lie 
hates 

Health of mind neceſſary to peace of 
mind 

Heart, to take pains with is better than 
to improve the underſtanding 

no ſure and laſting virtue with 
out it 

——its rhetoric more forcible than 
that of the underſtanding 

Hiſtory, we ought to join reflexion 
with it 

bat it is to ſtudy it 

we ought to be atleaſt acquainted 

with that of our own country 


I 73 
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Vol. Page 
Homer, judgments for and againſt that 
poet 2 
Honeit man, a nobler character than 
any that fortune can beſtow I 20 
——he chuſes rather to negle& his 
own profit than to be unjuſt 39 
——his moſt ſenſible pleaſure conſiſts 
in doing good 43 
Honeſty conſiſts in waving ones own 
rights, and paying a regard to ö 
thoſe of others 1 31—32 
Honour is a prejudice that ought to be 
obeyed | 1 65—66 
Horace, a paſſage of that poet on the 
danger of pleaſure I 96 
Human nature, neceſſary to be known 
in order to pleaſe 1 7 
Humanity, its laws are the firſt we 
ought to obey 1 46 
Humility, a virtue of ſociety I 108 
Humour, of a perſon, whether good 
or ill, contributes to make him 
agreeable or otherwiſe I 29 
its definition ibid. 
Hypocriſv is an homage which vice | 
pays to virtue 1 26 
I. 
Illuſion, its effects in friendſhip 1 126 
Imagination, ought to be governed 1 99 
the evil it produces 90—91 
its advantages 197-198 
Imitation, young people are naturally 
inclined to it l 81 
Aa precaution with regard to it 1 ibid. 
Impoſlibility alone ſets bounds to the 
defies of the world 1 184 


Incli- 


. 


Vol. Page 
Inelination is a thing that does not de- 
pend on ourſelves 2 103 
Inconſiſtency in the management of 
girls I 204 
Independent, the knowing how to be 
o che greateſt (cienc*> 1 92 
Infancy an age in which impreſſions 
are received that are never effaced 2 150 
Inferiors, how we ought to live with 
them 1 44—45 
Innocence the higheſt felicity I 57 
Inſtructor, the wiſeſt of us at times 
want a friendly one =» 128 
Italians, ſtrangers to the real joys of 
love 1210—211 
Judgments, private, ſhould imitate 
the equity of ſolemn judgments 1 197 
Jupiter's Alas at Vulcan's ugli- 
neſs ä 2 55 


K. 


Kings can never know the charms of 

riendſhip 'Y 134 
Knowledge, we ought not to ſtrive to 

obtain that knowledge which 1s 


above our reach I 172 
—— of life, in what it conſiſts 2 28 
L. 

Lacedzmonians, among them, when- 

evera man had violated his pro- 

miſe, they puniſhed the woman 
who loved him 1 219—220 

Lambert, (M. de) the father, his ex- 
. ample propoſed I 8—13 


Lambert, 


L N D. 


Vol. Page 


Lambert, (M. de) the ſon, his firſt 
campaigns at the head of a regi- 
ment 

the virtues of his anceſtors 

(Madam de) her ſituation after the 
death of her huſband 

Language, harſh, ought never tobe uſed 

Languages, the Latin more proper for 
Te adies, than the Italian 

Leonidas, his wife's anſwer to the Per- 
fian ambaſſador | 

Leonora's hiſtory 

Letter to the Abbe de Choiſy 

to a Jeſuit on the works of Homer 

to the ſame on the ſame ſubject 

to the ſame 

to madam de St. Hyacinthe 

Lewis XII. paid dear for his wife's 
chaſtity 

Liberality affords the moſt ſenſible 
pleaſure 

it diſtinguiſhes itſelf in the man- 
ner of giving 

Libertiniſm, young men think to di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves by it 

Life, we cut it ſhort by inconſiderate- 
neſs and intemperance 

e ſhould conſider all its advant- 
ages that are out of our power as 
things foreign to us : 

Longueville (madamede) what ſhe ſaid 
of the charms of love 

Loves furniſhes arms againſt itſelf 
advice how to withſtand it 
—— child of poverty and the god 
of riches 
not the effect of merit 


1 $85—86 
1 15 
2 96— 107 
2 4748 
49 — 52 
53—60 

61 

147 

1 70 
( 
44 

1 17 
1175—176 
I 184 
I 228 
99 

ibid. 
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| 1 Page 
Love, the moſt ſenſible and laſting | 
pleaſure it produces t 217 
— nouriſhed with tears 224 
——It gives perfection to elevated 
ſouls 211—225 
fear and deſire are the ſoul of it 211—222 
———muſt not be baniſhed ſociety. 211 
not decried among the antients 212 
———-tho' we ſuffer from it we cannot 
deſire to exclude it 213 
it has nothing narrow but to nar- 
row {ouls 222 
i it acts according to various diſpo- 
fitions 222—223 
has always a ſort of cruelty in it 224 
no good or evil but what may be 
produced by it 225 
cannot be happy unleſs virtuous 227 
hat diſtioguiſhes the pleaſures of 
it from all others 228 
———-unbecoming at a certain age 180—181 
the reward of virtuous love 162 
— of riches founded on the natural 
poverty of the ſoul 2 13 
to, as though we were one Cay 
to hate, a falſe maxim 1 148 
e have as ſtrong motives to love 
as to eſteem 207 
to live, and live to love 2 48 
Lover, Spaniſh, what he ſaid of his 
miſtreſs 2 35 
Lucretius, ſent by the gods to inhabit 
the body of a woman 2 29 te 31 
Luxury, thoſe houſes only frequented 
Where it is found 1 195196 


NI. 


- Madmen, two ſorts of them 

Malebranch repreſents women as hav- 
ing all the graces of the imagi- 
nation : 

Man, his advantages in a ſtate of in- 
nocence and in his preſent ſtate 
compared 

the character of a great and ami- 
able one 

Marcus Aurelius, in what he made his 
happineſs to conſiſt 

—— he was not diſpleaſed at his ſon's 

weeping on the loſs of his pre- 
ceptor 

—— his advice to retire into one's 
ſelf 

Marius, became greater by his miſ- 
fortune 

Merit, acquired, is often uncertain 

true, gives true grandeur 

without the graces may com- 
mand the eſteem of man, but can 
never inſpire with love 

Memory, it ſhould be embelliſhed with 
valuable things 

Men find it neceſſary to unite for the 
common good 

their manners not ſo pure as to 
authorize them to cenſure thoſe 
of the women 

Mimickry of others, a fault in chil- 
dren | 

Minds of women no leſs perfect than 
thoſe of the men 


1 197 
2 7—9 
2 25—29 
I 22 
46 

47 

2 165, 
1 13 
20 23 

1 73 
1 84 
I 24 
I 208—209 
2 155 
I 200— 201 


Misfortunes 


1 X. 
Vol. Page 


Misfortunes and diſorders ariſe from 

falſe judgments 1 56 
Mode, how far we may comply with it 1 76—77 
Modeſty, a kind of it prejudicial to 


glory 4 
it is not the only virtue in wo- 
men 69—70 
it 18 not the greateſt ornament 
in a young lady 69 
is the ſupplement of beauty 7 * 
when once ſacrificed itis impoſ- 
ſible to recal it 192 
while it is a ſhield to the vir- | 
tues, it is an incentive to deſire ibid. 
—— ſccures our merit and eſteem 2 159 —160 
and baſhfulneſs are twin - ſiſters 156 


Moliere's comedy of the Female Pe- 
dants of great prejudice to the 


French ladies 1 189—190 
Money, a good ſervant and bad maſter 1 43 
Montaigne, cited on the treachery of 

pleaſure I 51 


his advice to ſome young people 
-— his deſcription of the ſenſations 


he felt for his friend 126—1 33 
his thoughts of old age 156 
he had the art of turning it to 

his advantage 171—172 

he rendered death familiar to 

him 175 
in what light he conſidered it 181 
he ſays women have ſwiftly pe- 

netrating minds 200 

—he deſcribes his being in love 216 


— his obſervation, that we are 
never diſpleaſed with a woman for 
re fuſing to give up her chaſtity 219 


Morality 


18 1 


Morality does not deſtroy nature, but 
perfects it 

Motte (M. de la) his ſentiments of 
Homer 

Muſes, the ſanRuary of virtue 


N. 


Nature, her works always the moſt 
perfect 

ſhe gives us deſires and inclinati- 
ons ſuĩted to our preſent ſtate 

Niceneſs, exceſſive in dreſs, to be avoid- 
ed 

Notions, falſe, we have more reaſon to 
complain of them than of fortune 


Novelty, why people are ſo fond of it 


O. 


Object, what, moſt worthy of a God 

Obſtinacy of children ought to be cured 

Old age, every one dreads it 

——— how we ſhould prepare to render 
it happy | 

V its duties 

the deſire of concealing our age 
renders us ridiculous 

the advantages of old age 

we ought then to be careful of 
ourſelves and our time 

Opinion, ours ought to be different 
from that of the vulgar in what re- 
gards morality and the happineſs 
of life 

frequently things hurt us leſs that 
the opinion we have of them 


Vol. Page 
. 97 
2 49==52 
I 196 


1 151 
I 178 
a 75 
I 91—92 
2 16—17 
I 183 
2 153—154 
. 154 
155156 
163 

164. 

177 

181 

1 91—92 

92 
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Opinion, the imaginary wants of opi- 
nion numerous 1 
Orators reſpected by the Greeks and 
Romans 2 
Order, a love of it is a ſufficient 
motive to induce us to ſubmit our 
underſtanding and ſentiments to 
God I 
Over-afting our parts often betrays a 
conſciouſneſs that all is not right 2 
Ovid cited as an authority in love 2 


P. 


Parmenio, what Alexander ſaid of 
him 

Paſcal, what he ſays of life 
and on what is called taſte ' 

Paſſion robs the throne of juſtice 

Paſſions, their treachery 

——they loſe their reliſh by repeated 
enjoyment 

how to ſubdue them 

their fatal conſequences 

we are freed from their tyranny 
by age 

Ait were to be wiſhed that they died 
before us 

Pauco, a decree of parliament relating 
to that lady 2 

Peace of mind the foundation of hap- 
pineſs l 

———it is the molt neceſſary qualifica- 
tion for pleaſure 

————Wwhere it reſides, and in what it 
conliſts 
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Page 
9 
38 


192 
63—94 
174 
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Phocion, what were his mother's 
jewels ; I 15 
Piety and devotion are everlaſting 
comforts 169 
Plato honoured love 212—219 
—— his obſervation that love leads us 
into the path of virtue 219 
Plays and public diverfions ſhould not 
be too frequently attended 76 
Pleaſe, to, is the firſt merit in a ſubal - g 
tern poſt 20—26 
—— what are its rules 30, 31,73. 
— to ſucceed, a perſon muſt have va- 
fious kinds of merit | 7374 
Pleaſure, according to the ancients, 
ought not to be the chief object of 
love | 212—213 
Pleaſures, the moſt neceſſary diſpoſition 
to enable us to reliſh them 4! 
———thoſe that are moſt fenſible, ariſe 
from affording relief to the miſer- 
able 43 
—— we naturally become enemies to 
thoſe we can no longer enjoy 158 
— they loſe their reliſh as age ap- 
proaches 160 
be treachery of thoſe of the world 72 
the danger of too vehement ones 76—78 
the uſe of thoſe that are innocent 73 
means to render them durable 76—77 
—— and to extend them | 32 
ve ſhould ſhun all thoſe that af- 
fe& the heart 101 
tere are ſome formed only for 
perſons of an attentive and delicate 
| caſt | ; 226 
Pliny, what was his fund to ſupply his 
, liberality | 
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X. 


vol. 
Pliny, his thoughts on trifling employ- 


ments 

what he laments in the loſs of a 
friend 

Plutarch, his obſervation on the veiled 
Venus 

Poetry, if it ought to be entirely forbid- 
den to women 

——its deſign 

Politeneſs the moſt neceſſary quality in 
converſation 

——diftinguiſhed into two kinds 

——1s a ſupplement to virtue 

contributes moſt to procure us 
eſteem 

Poor, who are moſt ſo 

Poverty in the midſt of riches, a great- 
er evil than real want 

its advantages compared with 
thoſe of greatneis. 

Power of the great, in what it conſiſts 

Praiſe, it is difficult to manage it well 

——attended with great danger in edu- 
cation 

Praiſes ſhould be turned into precepts 

Prejudices, there are ſaid to be two 
"a every body ſhould comply 
wit 


Preſent time, to enjoy it without pre- 


judice to the future 

Pride, its definition 

Ait ſeparates us from ſociety 

incompatible with friendſhip 

Privation, no longer a pain when de- 
fire is extinct 

Profuſeneſs, its principles are not 
ſhameful, but its conſequences are 
dangerous | 
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Pſyche, the fable of 2 21—23 
Public favour either ſecures or deſtroys 

reputation 2 165 

Pyrrhus, why he feared his friends 1 130 


Q_ 


Qualification, the greateſt we are to 

ſeek for in a friend I 131 
Qualities, a diſtinction between ſuch 

as are truly valuable, and ſuch as 


are merely agrecable 1 205—207 
Quarrels, literary, are carried to a 
greater length than they ought 

to be 2 51 

R. 

Raillery, diſſicult to manage I 23 
Rambouillet, the hotel of that name 
formerly honoured, would be now 

ridiculous l 195 

Reaſon frequently deceives us 98 
—we are much better ſupported by 
our own, than by that of other 

people 9? 

the ſenſes often get the better of it 17 

Ave ſhould fubmit to that of others 
in youth, and follow our own in a 

| more advanced age 2 154 
Reflexion, a little of it improves the 

mind more than much reading 1 48 

it is the eye of the ſoul 93 

Reflexions, new, on the tair ſex 187—231 

——0N riches 2 7—19 
un the difference between reputa- 

tion and eſteem 2 159—167 
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Religion defined I 16 
that of elevated minds, and that 
of the vulgar 16 
it is neyer attacked but when peo- 
ple have an intereſt in attacking it 17 
——it ſhould be the principle and 
foundation of our ſentiments 61 
—it alone affords us comfort under 
all misfortunes 62 
Renown, what that of a conqueror's 
appear to a philoſopher 2 174 
Repentance diſarms reſentment 1 103 
Reputation may be gained by every 
one I 44 
—it is a weakneſs to court it with 
too much ſolicitude | I 139 
in what it differs from reſpece 2 160 
Reſignation a neceſſary duty, particu- 
larly in old age I 170 
Retirement and eaſe make life appear 
longer than it is I 182 
Retreat of the ſoul! ought to be often | 
practiſed 47 
Va wiſe one, has the ſame effect in 
favour of great men as diſgrace 2 166 
when it ought to be made 166—167 


Retz, cardinal de, his obſervation on 

being able to preſerve the eſteem of 

the vulgar . 162 
Revenge, dangerous to one's ſelf 1 39—40 
the only revenge allowable in a 


man of honour . 40 
nothing ſo mean as to revenge 

one's ſelf 111 
Riches far from meriting the firſt place 

among the bleſſings of life 43 


Riches 


Vol. Page 


Riches, men imagine greater advant- 
ages from them than they can be- 
ſtow 

they have uſurped a dignity only 
due to great accompliſhments 


ſelf-love 

—— vain and unſatisfying in their poſ- 
ſeſſion 

—— whence ariſes the love of riches 

they favour and degrade ambition 
and love 

a thirſt after them the moſt inſa- 
tiable of all the paſſions 

Ridicule more feared than diſhonour 

there has yet been found no me- 
thod of dehning it 

againſt what it is chiefly levelled 

Rochetoucault (M. dela) his maxim on 
diſhonour and ridicule 

—— 07 hope 

Romance the reading of them dan- 
gerous 

tho made by the ladies impro- 
per!y trezted with ridicule 

to what the French owe their 

romances 

Rules for the education of a young 
lady 


9. 


Sabliere, (Madam de la) her life was 
never a life of thought, but of 
pure ſenſations 

Sciences, extraordinary, dangerous for 
women 
| M 3 


they are the food and fuel of 


2 * 


ö 11 
13 


1 


15 
I 188 


ibid, 
2 162—163 


2 149 —157 
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Scudery, (Mademoiſelle) de) the mea- 


ſure the gives to merit 


Secrets of a friend not to be entruſted 


to another 

Self-love, every vice favours, and eve- 
ry virtue combats it 

there are two ſorts of it 

its effects, when carried to exceſs 

- diſfpleafing in the higheſt degree 

——ſuffers leis in old age than any 
other paſſion 

the greateſt enemy we have to 
ſtruggle with 

Seneca, the advice he gave his friend 
Lucilius 

— what friend he would have us 
chuſe | 

hat age he thought proper for 
friendſhip 


Senfation, not prejudicial to the un- 


derſtanding 
Senſes, they impoſe on us 
they often get the better of rea- 
ſon 
Senſibility, a quality without which 
the ſoul is dead to humanity 
Servants, the duties we owe them 
Shame, the guard of women's virtue 
Silence always becomes young people 


Situation in life, none fo bad as not 


to have a favourable ſide 

none that has not its troubles 
Society, what are its duties 

Solitude, the uſe to be made of it 
a friend to wiſdom 

the nurſery of the ſoul 

Salon founded his liberty on his old age 


* 
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Vol. 


Sovereign, his behaviour a ſort of law 
to regulate that of others r 

Soul, the character given by one of the 
ancients of one that is perfect 


Soul, the, placed in the body to enjoy 


not to know 2 21 in 
Spaniard, what he faid of his miſtreſs 35 | 
Spleen, the leaſt of evils I IC... | 
Study ought to influence the manners 48 _— 
Swearing ought to be avoided 114 
T. 
Taſſo, the model he gives of delicacy 
in love I 221 
Taſte, a definition of it 198. 2 1,2 
——it depends more on the intuitive 
than the rational faculty 1 198 
there is a juftneſs of 199. 2 3 
— it eſcapes even the niceſt rules 1 199 
— its effects on the heart, and the 
commerce of the world ibid. 
— it depends on two things ibid. 
Tears of a virtuous friend the nobleſt 
funcral ſolemnity 147 
the food of love 224 
Temperance, its advantages 78 
Thinking, the art of, among women, 
a ſort of dormant talent 89 


Thoughts on the aſſertion of a lady, 
that women may be allowed to 


love even after youth 2 183-196 
—0n delicacy of mind and ſenti- 

ments 197 -199 
———n taſte 1—5 
Time, our duty to employ it I 83 
the leſs we have of it, the more 

precious ought we to eſteem it 172 

- Treatiſe 


* 


Vol. page 

Treatiſe on friendſhip I 123—151 * 
on old age I 185 

Troubles, no condition in life with— 52— 

out them 55 
Truth, there are two ſeaſons of life in 
which it appears moſt for our ad- 

vantage . I 
in actions and in words, characte- 

rizes the man of probity 25 

pay an entire regard to it 114 
Turenne, (M. de) from whom .he 

learnt the art of war 10 

Snperiority of his merit 2 163—164 

V. 

Valour, true, is never unknown I 8 
is not to be inſpired by advice 6 
nor does it give any exemption 

from other obligations 6—7 

Vanity, what diſtinguiſhes it from true 

glory | 53 

Wit can never dwell with happineſs 2 23 
Vice, if it be preferred, it is not for 

any length of time I 32 
Virtue, the chief qualification we 

ſhould ſeek for in a friend 140 
military, holds the firſt rank in a 

ſoldier 2—3 
—— but will not allow of his diſpen- 

ſing with the others 6—7 
Virtues, all of them muſt unite to 

form a hero 6 
how to render them hereditary 

in families 60 

— thoſe of women, in what they | 
conſiſt 68—69 
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Virtues, ſome of them only to be ac- 
quired in diſgrace 1 11 
give riches, but riches never give 
viitue 22 
the reign of virtue is alone durable 32—33 
that make a figure in the world fall 
not to the ſhare of women 68 
— — thoſe of a private ſtation more 
difficult than thoſe of public life 2 27 
——moral, in danger without the aids 
of chriſtianit 1 16 
Voluptuouſneſs — human nature 41 
Uprightneſs of the heart more neceſſa- 
ry to friendſhip than the charms 
of converſation 138 
Vulcan puniſhed for his uglineſs 2 55 
W. 
Wants, diſregard thoſe that vanity 
creates I 8e 
Weakneſſes, we like to be let into 
thoſe of people we eſteem "iy 96 
Wilfulneſs, children ought to be brok- 
en of it 153—154 
Wiſdom, what we muſt do to obtain it i 89-91 
— it is the ſource of happineſs 96 
— it can eſtabliſh peace within, and 
communicate 1t to others 170 
Wit ſhewn at other people's expence 
renders the ſpeaker diſagteeable 27 
Women, their true glory 68 
hat men owe to them 30 
they ought not to diſhonour them 37 
nor to incur their hatred 38 


—— the world always negligent of 
their education 
— it is their fate to have their minds 


IX. 8 
f | 7. 47 Page 
only filled with the follies of the t 
age 60 
— their virtue ought not to be con- 
ftder.d as only enjoined by cuſtom 66 
what ought to be their virtues 68 
why thoſe virtues are difficult ibid, 
——--1n what ſtudies they ought to be 
employed ibid. 
--what ſort of modeſty they ought | 
tO polſT-1s 69 
--they ought to join the virtues 
to the graces 73 
—— they ate commonly governed by 
imagination go 
— their friendſhips formed from 
neceflity and not from .choice 150 


they are in every age left to them- 
ſelves, and their education too | 
ſlightly regarded 153—154 


they loſe more by old age than 
men 154—155 

———the troubles age brings along 
with it 158 

—eſpecially to the gay and thought- 
leſs 161 
——taeir duties in old age 163—172 


people have very ridiculouſly 
treated with ridicule the works of 


ladies of improved talents 187—188 
the diſorders that have proceed- 

ed from it 189—190 
they have all the charms of ima- 

gination 197 


— the female ſex are accuſed with 

having their rational faculties much 
leſs perfect than thoſe of men 200—202 
— they owe little to art 203 
Women, 
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Women, in forming them for love they | 
are forbid that paſſion I 204 
it ill becomes men to reproach 
them for their imperſections 205 
they behave differently in af- 
fairs of love 213 
they are more conſtant than men 224 
many, devote themſelves en- 4 
tirely to gaming and pleaſure 226 | 
if love becomes thoſe of a cer- 4 
tain age 2 184 iy 
they are more ſuſcepuible of a * 
delicate paſſion than when young 1 178 ; 
the fate of iR-ſe who have no 4 
other qualification than their hav- 1 
ing been once handſome 192 3 
World, it can never give us the hap- 
pineſs that virtue can 170 2 
v. : 
J 
Young men have companions, but 2 
ſeldom friends 31 4 
Youth ſpent with innocence, renders nn 
old age a tranquil, happy ſtate 167 
is the ſeaſon of love 2 18 


has advantages peculiar to itſelf ibid, 
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